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FROM MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


« The beauties of this comedy are so universally known and felt, 

hai criticism may be spared the troubie of dwelling upon them very 
ninately. With but little interest in the plot, with no very profound 
Lr ingenious development of character, and with a group of per- 
sonages, not one of whom has any legitimate claims upon either our 
fection or esteem, it yet, by the admirable skill with which its ma- 
erials are managed—the happy contrivance of ¢he situation? at once 
oth natural and striking—the fine ‘feeling of the ridiculous that 
miles throughout, and the perpetual play of wit which never tires, 
hut seems like running water, to be kept fresh by its own flow—by 
all this general animation and effect, combined with a finish of the de- 
ails, almost faultless, it unites the suffrage at once of the refined and 
the simple, and is not less successful in ministering to the natural 
njoyment of the latter, than in satisfying and delighting the most 
fastidious tastes among the former. And this is the true triumph of 
genius in all the arts—whether in painting, sculpture, music, or lite- 
rature, those works which have pleased the greatest number of peo- 
ple of all classes, for the longest space of time, may withont besita- 
tion be pronounced the best; and however mediocrity may enshrine 
in the admiration of the select few, the palm of excellence can only 
be awarded by the many. 

‘The defects of The School for Scandal, if they can be allowed to 
amount to defects, are, in @ great measure, traceable to that amalga- 
mation of two distinct plots, out of which, as I have already shown, 
the piece was formed. From this cause—ike an accumulation of 
ealth from the union of two rich fawilies—(as devolved thai excex 
ive opulence of wit, with which, as some critics think, the djalogve 
ity overloaded ; and which Mr. Sheridan himself used often to men- 
ion, as a faalt of which he was conscious in his work. That he had 
a no such scruple, however, in writing it, appears evident from the 

pains which he took to string upon his new plot every bright thought 
nd fancy which he had brought together for the two others; and it 
s not a little curious, in turning over his manuscript, to see how the 
butstanding jokes are kept in recollection upon the margin, till he | 
2 an find some opportunity of funding them to advantage in the text. 
The consequence of all this is, that the dialogue from beginning to 
tt nd, is a continsed sparkling of polish and point: and the whele of 
, he dramatis persona might be comprised under one common desig- 
ation of Wits. Even ‘ Trip,’ the servant, is as pointed and shining 
hs the rest, and has his master’s wit, as he has his birth-day clothes, 
with the gloss on.’ The only personage among them that shows 
ny ‘temperance in jesting’ is old Rowley; and he, too, in the origi- | 
val, had“his share in the general largess of bon-mots—one of the | 
iveliest in the piece being at first given to him, though afterwards | 
ansferred, with somewhat more fitness, to Sir Oliver. In short, the 













































al is thrown about by all classes, as carelessly as if they had not the | 
‘ast idea of its value. 

Another blemish that hypereriticism has noticed, and which may 
ewise be traced to the original conformation of the play, is the 
Selessness of some of the characters to the action or business of it--- | 
Imost the whole of the ‘Scandalous College’ being but, as it were, | 
Xcrescences, through witch none of the life-blood of the plot circu- 
ates. The cause of this is.evident. Sir Benjamin Backbite, in the 
rst plot to which he belonged, was a principal personage ; but being 
ransplanted from thence into ene with which he has no connexion, 
hot only he, but his uncle Crabtree, and Mr. Candour, though con- 
ributing abundantly to the animation of the dialogue, have hardly 
iny thing to do with the advancement of the story, and, like the ac- 
‘essories in a Greek drama, are but a sort of chorus of scandal 
‘roughout. That this defect, or rather peculiarity, should have 
een observed at first, when criticism was fresiily on the wateb for 
ood, is easily conceivable ; and I have been told by a friend, who 
‘as in the pit, on the first night of performance, that a person who 
‘at near him said, impatiently, during the famous scene at Lady 
wneerweel’s, in the second act,—‘I wish these people would have 

‘one talking, and let the play begin.’” 
SHERIDAN’S FIRST SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 


_ He made his first speech in Parliament on the 20th of November, | 
‘0, when a petition was presented to the House complaining of the | 


if, oF 





or, Pers 


br, Cor ‘indue election of the sitting Members (himself and Mr. Monekton) | 
xin or stafiord. It was rather lucky for him that the occasion was ofie | 
— ‘which he felt personally interested, as it took away much of that | 
, ‘Ppearance of anxiety for display which might have attendéd his 


‘t exhibition upon any general subject. The fame, however, 


>mmoniy still while he was speaking.’ 


x4, in reply to Mr. Rigby, observed, that ‘thdéugh those Ministerial 





The indignation which he| 


‘omber?, who chiefly robbed and plundered their ¢gnsfituente, | 
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might afterwards affect to despise them, yet Gentlemen who felt pro- 
perly the nature of the trust allotted to them, would always treat 
them and speak of them with respect.’ 

“It was on this night, as Woodfall used to relate, that Mr. Sheri- 
dan, after he had spoken, came up to him in the gallery and asked, 
with much anxiety ewhat he thought of his first attempt? The answer 
of Weodfall, as he had the courage afterwards to own, was, ‘I am 
sorry to say that J do not thinkthat this is your line—you had much 
better have stuck to your former pursuits.’ On hearing which, She- 
ridan rested his head upon his hand for a few minutes, and then ve- 
hemently exclaimed, ‘It is in me, however, and, by G~, it shall 
come out.’ 

It appears, indeed, that upon many persons besides Mr. Wood- 
fall, the impression produced by this first essay of his oratory was 
far from answerable to the expectations that had been formed. The 
chief defect remarked in him was a thick and indistinct mode of de- 
livery, which, though he afterwards greatly corrected it, was never 
entirely removed.” 

[In the following extract, Mr. Moore describes the state of the pro- 
secution against Mr. Hastings, when Mr. Sheridan established his 
fame as one of the noblest orators that ever existed, by supporting 
the charges in a speech which neither he nor any of his great contem- 
poraries ever excelled. The anecdote about Burke is curious, and 
not generally known):-— ‘ 

“The feelings of the public were, at the outset of the prosecution, 
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which is given in the Annual Registers and Parliamentary Debates. 
Its fame, therefore, remains like an empty shrine, a cenotaph stil! 
crowned and honvured, though the inmate is wanting.” 


LIVELY ACCOUNT OF BAR THOLOMEW FAIR. 


On Saturday this scene of fan, filth, and festivity wasopened with 
the usual formule by the Lord Mayor, attended by the other civic 
authorities, who have continted to honour, by the presence of their 
body corporate, this “tented field,” from the time of Old John O’- 
Gaunt, down to the era of the Living Skeleton. The gilt coach 
swayed softly on its springs, as it ever did before, Leneath men of 
weight and worship—and was gorgeous withal, as glass, gilding, and 
gingerbread could make it.—The footmen were nearly as fine and 
fat as the horses, and the horses appeared proud of their lace and 
ribband, as a milkmaid of afairing, or a fine lady of a court suit. 
No sooner had the requisite and time-hallowed ceremonial been du- 
ly performed amid such shouts, as Milton would say,— » 


“Tore Heaven's concave and beyond, 
Frighted the reign of ehaos and old night: 
Than straight arose a delightful concert ‘ in 
The Doriav mood’ of flutes and soft recorders.” 


(not Knowlys) and penny whistles and river horses: in a word, such 
bellowing of beasts, brute and human; squealing of pigs, children, 








rather for than against the supposed delinquent. Nor was this ten- 


and fiddle-strings; gruirbling of crocodiles ayd coster-mongers, and 


dency counteracted by any very partial leaning towards his accusers. roaring of bag-pipes and lions ‘like any nightingale’” as might have 


Mr. Fox had hardly yet recovered his defeat on the Indian bill, or— 


afforded Carl Maria Von Webber a new idea for a wolf chorus, or 2 


what had been still more fatal to him—his victory in the coalition. | Wet between two horned owls, 


Mr. Burke, in spite of his great talents and zeal, was by vo means | 
popular. There wasa tone of dictatorship in his public demeanor, | 
against which men naturally rebelled; and the impetuosity and pas- 
sion with which he flung himselfinto every, favourite subject, showed 
a want of self-government but little calculated to inspire respect. 
Even his eloquence, various and splendid as it was, failed in general 
to win or command the attention of his hearers, and, in this great es- 
sential of public speaking, must be considered inferior to that ordi- 
nary but practical kind of oratory which reaps its harvest at the mo- 
ment of delivery, and is afterwards remembered less for itself than 
its effects. There was a something, which those who have but read 
him can with difficulty conceive, that marred the impression of his 
most sublime and glowing displays. In vain did his genius put forth 
its superb plumage, glittering all over with the hundred eyes of 
fancy—the gait of the bird was heavy and awkward, and its voice 
seemed rather to scare than attract. Accordingly, many of those 
masterly discourses, which, in their present form, may proudly 
challenge comparison with all the written elognence upon record, 
were, at the time when they were pronounced, either coldly listened 





| 
To such a length was this indifference carried, that, on the evening | 
when he delivered his great speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, so | 
faint was the impression it produced upon the house, that Mr. Pitt | 
and Lord Grenville, as 1 have heard, not only covsulted with each | 
other as to whether it was necessary they should take the trouble of | 
answering it, but decided in the negative. Yet doubtless, at the pre-' 
sent momént, if Lord Grenville, master as he is of all the knowledge | 
that belongs to a statesman and a scholar, was asked to point out 
from the stores of his reading the few models of oratorical composi- 
tion, to the perusal of which he could most frequently and with un- 
wearied admiratton, return, this slighted and unanswered speech 
would be among the number. 

“ From all these combining circumstar.ce:, it arose that the pro- 
secution of Mr. Hastings, even after the accession of the Minister, 
excited but a slight and wavering interest; and, without some extra- 
ordinary appeal to the sympathies of the house and the country, 
some startling touch to the chord of public feeling, it was question- | 
able whether the inquiry would not end as abortively as all the other | 
Indian inquests that had preceded it. 

“In this state of the proceeding, Mr. Sheridan brought forward, 
on the 7th of February, in the House of Commons, the charge rela- 
tive tothe Begum Princesses of Oude, and delivered that celebrated | 
speech, whose effect upon its hearers has no parallel in the annals of | 
ancient or modern eloquence. When we recollect the men by whom | 
the House of Commons was at that day adorned, and the conflict of | 
high passions and interests in which they had been so lately engag- | 
ed—when we see them all, of all partics, brought (as Mr. Pitt expres- 
sed it) ‘under the wand of the enchanter,’ aud only vying with each | 
other in their description of the fascination by which they were hound 
—when we call to mind, too, that he whom the first statesmen of the 








‘nich he had already acquired by his literary talents, was sufficient, | age thus lauded, had but lately descended among them from a more! porary stages erected around. 


‘“‘ Tenvem sine viribus umkran 
"In faciem Antz. 


The day tas as fine as one could well expect in Smithfield and 
September, and the visiters of the fair appeared to be delighted tt 
was not jou/, and resolved to mgke the most of it; the more espe- 
cially as the temperate state of the atmosphere seemed to be quite a 
god-send, for the weather is, generally speaking, proverbially bad 
during the the continuance of “ Bartlemy ;’—hencé the line of our 
great bard, 


“So fair and foul a day I have not seen !” 


Although we are by no means advocates for fairs, particularly in 
the heart of great cities, where the freshness and vicidity which are 
the redeeming qualities of your country assemblages of a like natare 
are wanting, yet we cannot say but Smithfield has been applied to as 
bad purposes in its time. We have aslight preference for ‘‘ an act 
of horsemanship” over an ‘auto da fe:’’ “beer barrels” are as 
good as“ tar barrels” to our thinking: we shonid rather have “ bon- 
fires” than bona fide bone fires: and we doubt whether it is not as 
harmless an amusement to roast a yokel as to burn a heretic. How- 
ever, our ancestors thought otherwise, and, sooth to say, there is no 
disputing about tastes. However, while on the subject of fairs ge 


: i xcus istening at all. | » oe “se , . : “ 
ntire comedy is a sort of El-Dorado of wit, where the precious me- | to, or only welcomed as a signal and excuse for not listening at all |nerally, we beg leave to say a good word for that of Greenwich, 


malgre the Magistrates of Blackheath. 


We are of opinion with 
Dryden— 


“ None but ihe brave deserve the fair ;” 


and sould restore it accordingly in all its pristine vigour, if it wetc 
only in order that our hardy old tars, who are anchored there for 
life, should have one holiday in the year that would go near to make 
them boys again. 

On Saturdzy we had the customary boots, rich in their gilded 
store of kings and queens in gingerbread, which the democrati: 
little boys and girls treasonably devoured, without thought or regard 
for 


ce 





the majesty that hedges in 
The name of king !” 


On they went, devouring and despoiling, greedy little urchins, fill 
the whole atmosphere smelled of gingerbread; and crowns, globes, 
and sceptres, Were annihilated. The gin and gaiety were at proot, 
but the latter scemed to us of a more staid and mechanical quality 
than in the sy}van haunts of Greenwich or Peckham. However, 
the heads of the clowns and the heels of the harlequins were as flow 
rishing as ever, and if one might judge from the orthodox knocks 
the heads encountered, without apparent inconvenience, it would! 
seem that, like Achilles, they were less vulnerable than the heels 
The well practised mime concealed behind the temporary sheltt 
of the scanty curtain squeaked shrilly. 








“While universal Punch, 
Knit with his graceful Judy in the dan 
Led on the eternal Spring.” 


As Milfon says, and the tumbiers led on / 


Natural history was, as usual, 4 fa 
° . “44 *, ‘ . ! 2 
, ven on this question, to awaken all the curiosity and expectation of | acrial region of intellect, bringing trophies falsely supposed to be in- ; vorite studs with the citizens, and Me sss. Vv ‘ malrswe an and Atkins, 
¢, Thi 's audience: and accordingly we are told in the report of his speech, compatible with political prowess—it is impossible to imagine a mo- | our modern Buiions (quere t ufivons), did not ; fail ) enlarge het 
at ‘le was heard with particular attention, the House being un-! ment of more entire and intoxicating triumph. The only alloy that) bi undaries by the introduction of many new species of savages 
ter could mingle with such complete success must be the fear that it was | known to tke ancients ; such as the Bonassus and Bnonumopolis tows 
”" “xpressed on this occasion at the charges brought by the petition |too perfect ever *o come again; that his fame had then reached the | the deserts of Arabia, and divers more ¢ on nae rous to1 tention, not 
 E may the electors of Stafford, was coolly turned into ridicule by | meridian point, and frem that consummate moment must date its des | forgetting Nero wnd W allece (rom. War wick. ‘The fair was not 
to, ir. R sby, Paymaster of the Forces. But Mr. Fox, whose eloquence | cline. ale ah | without its quantum sufficit of Mohocks, _ oe a oe 
‘aalaré tmadyat the cll of good nate, and, ie the sie of), Of this remarkable ape there exes no report: for Wan WDACSOBIDS. to nn st Helos 
tp" olf but hi; ample room and verge enough, to protect riot only bim- ibe ahsurd to dignify with that appeiation meagre pnd lilcices | ~ aoa te 4 1 See ling wal “yt ge aye pot of shéte wen 
ius friends, came promptly to the aid of the young orator sketch, the ) Gcnomunated paintings ces » 8 On the srent oF -t 
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-the Fat Man was as greafasever. The Living Skeleton was exhibi- Dut sensible, at last, that he is driven to extremity, and that 
ted us a transparency, and itis to be feared will shortly be reduced } * They’ve tied him to a stake; he cannot fly, 
to ashaiow of himself; forthe fellow who showed him had the im-{ But, bear-like, he must fight the course.” 


pudence to Say he was only allowed a pint of air daily, it being sea he summons all his fortitude; and, agreeably to the manliness of 
kMpossioic to raise the wind any longer. We had the nsual nape character to which he had always formed himself, behaves with 
vasa, of Fire | Ae hy ngtegmeete Ladies-—F'at pag! a) more temper and spirit during the battle than he had before. He is 
Calves— Giants. Dwarts, Anthropophagi, and men whose heac 3 © 60 well recovered from the disorder he had been in, that the natural 
grow beneath their shoulders, with many more too mumerous t0 'reh-) Oy initity of his disposition finds even in the field an opportunity to 
— work’; where he declines to fight with Macduff, not from fear, but 
from a consciousness of the wrongs he had done to him; he. there- 
fore answers his provoking challenge, only by saying 


She Albion. 


December 3t, 


to whom he addresses them. From this moment he 

and possessed entirely with the great objects around him, athe 
lesser note are below his attention. Swelling himself with aoe 01 
and inspiring his troops with confidence of victory, he rushes oaet 
enemy. It is not a formed sense of honour, nor a cold fear of bs 
grace, which impels, bim to fight; but a natural high spirit at - 
very, exulting in danger; and being sensible that the competitio,, . 
only personal between him and Richmond, he directs all his eons is 
the destruction of his rival; endeavours himself to single him sa 
and seeking him in the throat of death, sets his own life upon the - 
Five times foiled ia his aim, unhorsed, and surrounded with foes re 
still persists to stand the hasard of the die; and having suncled ne 
wonders than a man, loses his life in an attempt so worthy of hin 
self. 

Thus, from the beginning of their history to their last momen), 
are the characters of Macbeth and Richard preserved entire anq dis 
tinct: and though prebably Shakspeare, when he was drawing ty 
one, had no attention to the other, yet, as he conceived them to j, 
widely different, expressed his conceptions exactly, and copied bot 
from nature, they necessarily became contrasts to each other, 9; 
by seting them together, that contrast is more apparent, especial) 
where the comparison is not between opposite qualities, but aris. 
| from thedifferent degrees, or from a particular display, or total om;. 
{ sion, of the same quality. This last mmst often happen, as the cha 


But his reliance on this charm being taken away by the explanation | racter of Macbeth is much more complicated than that of Richar 
i and, therefore, when they are set in opposition, the judgment of «), 


civen by Macduff, and every hope now failing him, though he wishes ' re: 

not to fight, yet his sense of honour being touched by the threat, to | pact news itself as much in what he has left out of the latter as j 

be made the show and gaze of the lime, and all his passions being pow | what he has inserted. The picture of Macbeth is also, for the say, 
/ much the more highly finished of the two; for it required , 
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LITERARY GLEANINGS—No. Uf. 
DISTINCT CHARACTERS OF MACBETH AND RICHARD 
THE THIRD. 

A mind so framed and so tortured as that of Macbeth, when the 
hour of éxtremity presses upon him, can find mo refuge but in despair: 
md the expression of that despair by Shakspeare, is perhaps one of 
the finest pictures that ever was exhibited. It is wildness, inconsts- 

tency, and disorder to such a degree, and so apparent, that 


‘* Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back ; my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already,” 


and then patiently endeavouring to pérsuade this injared adversary 
to desist from so unequal a combat; for he is confident that it must 
be fatal to Macduff, ard therefore tells him, | 


** Thou losest labour ; 
As easy mayest thou the entreachant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life.” 








** Some say he’s mad; others who lesser hate hin, 
Do cailit valiant fury ; but for certain, 

He cannot buckle his distempered cause 

Within the belt of rule.” 





it is presumption without hope, and confidence without courage ; that 
confilence rests upon his superstition; he buoys himself wp with it 
iainst all the dangers that threaten him, and yct sinks upon every | 
fresh alarm : 

* Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all: 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

1 cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malco!m? 

Was he not born of woman? Spirits that know 

All mortal consequences have pronounced it. 

Fear not, Macbeth! No man that’s born of waman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee.—F ly, false Thancs, 

And mingle with the English Epicures ! 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear !” 

His faith in these assurances is implicit; he really is persuaded 
that he may defy the forces of his enemies, and the treachery of his 
friepds, but immediately after, only on seeing a man who, not hav- 
ing the same support, is frightened atthe numberapproaching against 
them he catches his apprehension ; tells him 


lost in despair, bis habits recur to govern him: he disdains tke | reason, : As tent rg 
| thought of disgrace, and dies as becomes a soldier. His last Words | greater variety, and a greater delicacy of painting, to express ang , 
are blend with consistency all the several properties which are ascri}je, 
tohim. ‘That of Richard is marked by more careless strokes. bet 
they are, notwithstanding, perfectly just. Much bad compositig; 
may indeed be found in that part; it isa fault from which the best,’ 
Shakspeare’s plays are not exempt, and with which this play par 
cularly abounds : and the taste of the age in which he Wrote, thous 
it may afford some excuse, yet cannot entirely vindicate the exce: 
tienable passage. After every reasonable allowance, they must «jj 
remain blemishes ever to be lamented; but happily, for the yo: 
part they only obscure, they do not disfigure his draughts from »; 
ture. Through whole speeches and scenes, character is often way: 
ing; but in the worst instance of this kind, Shakspeare is but insipij 
he isnot inconsistent, and in his peculiar excellence of drawing chy 
racters, though he often neglects to exert his talents, he is very rare 
ly guiity of perverting them.—Remarks on some of the Character: 
Shakspeare. 


——_——‘ I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s fect, 
And to be baited by the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou oppos’d be of no woman born, 

Yet will I try the last: before my body 

J throw my warlike shield: lay on Macduff! 

And damn’d be he that first cries Hold! enough.” 


If this behaviour of Macbeth required, it would receive illustration, 
by comparing it with that of Richard in circumstances not very dif- 
ferent. When he is to fight for his crown and for his life, he pre- 
pares for the crisis with the most perfect evenness of temper ; and 
rises, as the danger thickens, into ardour, without once starting out 
into intemperance, or ever sinking into dejection. ‘Though he is so 
far from being supported, that he is depressed, as much as a brave 
spirit can be depressed, by supernatural means, and instead of hav- 
ing a superstitious confidence, he is threatened by all the ghosts of 
all whom he has murdered, that they will sit heavy on his soul to-mor- 
row, yet he soon shakes off the impression they had made, and is 
again as gallant as ever. Before their appearance he feels a pre- 
sentiment of his fate; he observes that he 

——‘‘has not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that he was wont to have :”’ 


and upon signifying his intention of lying in Bosworth field that night, 
the reflection of.zhere to-marrow ? occurs to him; but he pushes it 
aside by answering, Well, all’s one for that : and he struggles against 
the lowness of spirits which he feels, but cannot account for, by call- 
ing for a bowl of wine, and applying to business. Instead of giving 
way to it in himself, he attends to every symptom of dejection in 
athers, and endeavours to dispel them. He asks, 

‘* My Lard of Surry, why look you so sad 2?” 

Tfe inquires, 

* Saw’st thou the melancholy Lord Northumberland ?” 
and is satisfied upon being told that he and Surry were busied in 
cheering up the soldiers. He adverts to every circumstance which 
can dishearten or encourage his attendants or his troops, and observes 
upon them accordingly. When he perceives the gloominess of the 
morning, and that the sun mignt probably not be seen that day, his 
observation is, 

‘* Not shine to-day ? why, what is that to me 

More than to Richmond ? for the self-same heaven 

That frowns on me, looks sadly upon him.” 


He takes notice of the superiority of his numbers, he points out the 
circuinstance that, 





—-~- Those linen cheeks of thine 


Are counsellors to fear ;— 


and then, though nothing had happened to impeach the credit of 
those assurances on which he relied, he gives way to the depression 
of his spirits, and despouds in the midst of security : 
“ Take thy face hence—Seyton! I'm sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton! I say, this push 
Will cheer me ever, or disease me now, 
I have liv’d long enough; my way of life 
Is fall’n iato the sear, the yellow leaf.” 
By these reflections, by those which follow on his uncomfortable pros- 
pect of old age, and by those which he afterwards makes onthe vani- 
ty of life, when he hears that Lady Macbeth is no more, he appears 
¢o be preparing for his-fate. But his seeming composure is not re- 
signation ; it is passion still ; it is one of the irregularities of despair, 
which some times overwhelms him, at others starts into rage, and is 
at all times intemperate and extrevagant. The resolution with 
which he bore up against the desertion of the Thanes, fails hin, upon 
meeting the messenger who comes to tell him the numbers of the 
enemy; when he receives the confirmation of that seqs,hie-bey 
tion tarns Inte fury; and he declares, 
“Tl fight, till from my bones my flesh is hack’d.” 
‘He then impetuously gives his orders to 


‘* Send out more horses ; skirr the country round ; 
Hang those who talk of fear.” | 
Vie repeats them afterwards with impatience. “Though the every is | 
still at a distance, he calls for his armour; notwithstanding Seyton’s 
remonstrance that if is not needed yet, he persists in putting it on; 
he calls forit eagerly afterwards; he bids the person who is assist- 
ing him, despatch ; then the moment it is an he pulls it off again, aud 
slirects his attendants to bring it after him. In the midst of all this 
violence and hurry the melancholy which preys upon him shows it- 
self, by the sympathy he expresses sq feelingly, when the diseased 
paind of Lady Macbeth is mentioned; and yet neither the troubles 
of his conscience, nor his concern for her, can divert his attention 
from the distress of his situation. He tells her physician that the 
Thanes fly from him; and betrays to him, whose assistance he could 
not want, and in whom he did not-mean to place any particular con- 
fidence, his apprehensions of the English forces. After he has for- 
id those about him to bring him any more reports, he anxiously in- 
quires for news ; he dreads every danger which he supposes he 
scorns: at last he recurs to his superstition, as to the only relief 
frour his agony; and concludes the agitated scene, as he bad begun 
@t with declaring that he 
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THE POETRY OF MILTON. 


[We extract the following from an admirable article in the last Euip. 
burgh Review, on Milton's newly discovered work. ] 


The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton, is th 
extreme remoteness of the associations by means of which it acts 
onthe reader. Its effect is produced, not so much by what it e:. 
presses as by what it suggests, not so much by the ideas which it di. 
rectly conveys, as by other ideas which are conneeted with them 
He electrifies the mind through conductors. The most unimagina- 
tive man saust understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no choice, 
and requires from him no exertion; but takes the whole upon hin- 
self, and sets his image in so clear a light that it is impossible tote 
blind to them. The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or er 
joyed, unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that of the wn: 
ter. . He does not paina Geished picture or play fo a mete passive 
listener. He sketchesy and leaves others to fill up the outline. He 
strikes the key-note, and expeets the hearer to make out the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The expres. 
sion in general means nothing, but, applied to the writings of ii: 
ton, itis most appropriate. His poetry acts like an incantation. 
Its merit lies less in its obvious meaning than in its occult power. 
There would seem, at first sight, to be no more in his words than ir 
other words. But they are words of enchantment. No sooner aw 
they prononneed, than the past is present, and the distant nea. 
New forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all the burial: 
places of the memory give up their dead. Change the structure o! 
the sentence ; substitute one synanyme for another, and the whole 
effect is destreyed. The spell loses its power; and he who shoold 
then hope to conjure with it, would find himself as much mistaken 
as Cassim in the Arabian tale, when he stood crying ‘Open Wheat, 
‘Open Barley,’ ta the door which obeyed no sound bat ‘Open Sea 
me!’ ‘The miserable failare of Dryden in his attempt to re-wnte 
some parts of the Parauise Lostis a remarkable instance of this. 

Io support of these observations, we may remark, that scarce!’ 
any passages in the poems of Milton are more generally known, © 
more frequently repeated, than those which are little more than mu 
ter rolls of names. They are not always more appropriate 0 
more melodious that other names. But they are charmed nam 
Every one of them is the first link in a long chain of associate! 
ideas. Like the dwelling-place of our infancy revisited in manhoot, 
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‘“‘ The King’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.” 


He represents the enemy as a troop only of banditti; he urges the 
inexperience of Richmond: and he animates his soldiers with their 
“ Ancient word of courage, fair St. George,” 
the efitct of which he had before intimated to the Duke of Norfolk ; 
aes having explained to him the disposition he intended, he asks 
im, 
* This, and St. George to boot! what think'st thou Norfolk?” 


**_. will not be afraid of death on bane, 
Till Birnam forest comes to Dunsinane.” 


He deliberately, and after having survey'd the vantage of the ground, 
forms that disposition by himself; for which purpose he calls for 
ink and paper; and being informed thatit is ready, directs his guard 


like the song of our country heard in a strange land, they produc 
upon us an effect wholly independent of their intrinsic value. 0° 
transports us back to a remote period of history. Another plac’ 


_ At his next appearance he gives his orders, and considers his situa- 
aion more calmly ; but still there is no spirit in him. If he is for a 
* -ghort time sedate, it is because 
“« — he has surfeited with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to his slaughtcrous thoughts, 
Cannot now start him.” 























to watch, and his attendants to leave him; but, before he retires, he | US among the moral scenery and manners of a distant country. 4 
issues the necessary orders. They are not, like those of Macbeth, | third evokes all the dear classical recollections of childhood, t® 
general and violent, but @mperate and particular ; delivered coolly, school-room, the dog-eared Virgil, the holiday, and the prize. A 
and distinctly given to different persons. ‘To the Duke of Norfolk hie | fourth jbrings before us the splendid phantoms of chivalrous ' 
trusts the mounting of the guard during the night, and bids him be | mance, the trophied lists, the embroidered housings, the quaint de 
ready himself early in the morning. He directs Catesby to vices, the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the achieveme®' 
“ Send ont a pursutvant at arms of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued princesses. 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power | In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner more hap 
Before sun-rising.”’ pily displayed than in the Allegro and the Penseroso. It is impos* 
ble to conceive that the mechanism of language can be brovg! 
to a more exquisite degree of perfection. These poems differ ft” 
others as ottar of roses differs from ordinary rose-water, the clos? 
packed essence from the thin diluted mixtare. They are indeed ™™ 
ay- |So much poems, as collections of hints from each of which the '* 


der is to make onta poem for himself. Every epithet is a text! 
canto. 








‘le appears composed, only because he is become almost indifferent, 
@o every thing; he is hardly affected by the death of the Queen 
ewhom he tenderly loved: he checks himself for wishing she had | He bids his menial servants 

. Gived longer; for he is weary himself of life, which, jn his estimation, | 
for 


“* Saddle white Surry for the field to-morrow ; 
| Look that my staves be found, and not too heavy.” 
| And instead of hastily putting on, and as hastily pulling off hi 
| mour, he quietly asks, 
‘* What, is my beaver easier than it was? 
And all my armour laid into my tent?” 
a> : | directing them to come about midnight to he! é im. > is at- 
% et though he grows more careless about his fate, he cannet recou-! tentive to every doemaanne pr sla oan, be pe 
vile himself to it; he still flatters himself that he shall escape, even | serves throughout a calmness and presence of mind widahs dnibte | is 
after he has found the equivocation of the fend. Whem Birnam wood intrepidity. He does not Jose it upon being told, that the foe vai ~ 
appeared ° come tewards Dansiuaye, he trusts to the other assu- | in the field; but recollecting the orders he had given over bight aaa 
eance, and believes that he | calls for the execution of them, by directing Lord Stanley to be sent 
‘ | for, and his own horse to be caparisoned. He tolls the Duke of Nor- 
| folk, who is next in command to himself, the disposition he had form- 
{Tis eqnfidence, however, begins to fail him: he raves as soon as he | @4; and every thing being in readiness, he then makes a speech to 
perceiyes thathe has reason to doubt of the promises’ which had | encourage his soldiers; but on hearing the enemy’s drum. he 
been made to him, and says, i cludes with ; 


‘Ts but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, Comparison of Milton aad Dante 
PRT ol a he paris Milton and Dante. 
pigaitying nothing The only poem of modern times which can be compared wit! ! 
Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject of Milton, " 
some points, resembled that of Dante; but-he has treated it ina 
ly different manuer. We cannot, we think, better illustrate our °! 
nion respecting our own great poet, than by contrasting him wil 
the father of Tuscan literature. 
The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the hicros:! 
phics of Egypt differed from the picture-writing of Mexico. *° 
images which Dante employs speak for themselves :—they stand sil 
ply for what they are. Those of Milton have a signification W'" 
is often discernible only to theinititated. Their value depends 
on what they directly represent, than on what they remotely ‘': 
gest. However strange, however grotesque, may be the appeara”” 
which Dante undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from descr)" 
it. He gives us the shapr, the colour, the sound, the smell, the tas 
he counts the numbers; he measures the ‘size. His similes av 2 
illustrations of a traveiler. Unlike those of other poets, and en 
4cially of Milton, they are,introduced in a plains business-like 


Bears a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman borp.”’—» 


cgn- 
’ 

‘If this which he avouches does appear § 

There is no flying heace, nor tarrying heré; 

1 ‘gin to be a weary of the sun, ; 
And wish the state o’ th’ world were now undone. ~ 1 


Ring the alarm bell:—Blow. wind f. come, wra k.! 
At least we'll die with harucss on our back.’ 


* Fight, centlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen ! 

Draw, archers, draw your ayrows to the head ! 

Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; } 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves!” 

} But even in this sally of ardour he is not hurried away by a blind 
cmnntanes lL. ‘ a - “tye . - * gts 

f im; stuostty, but still gives orders, and distinguishes the persons 
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ner, not for the sake of any beauty in the objects: from which they 
are drawn, not for the sake of any ornament which they may impart 
to the poem, but simply in order to make the meaning of the writer 
gs clear to the reader as it is to himself. The ruins of the precipice 
which led from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell, were like those 
of the rock which fell into the Adige on the south of Trent. The 
cataract of Phlegethon was like that of Aqua Cheta at the monas- 
very of St. Benedict. The place where the heretics were confined 
in ‘purning tombs, resembled the vast cemetery of Arles! ae 
Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the dim intnna- 
tions of Milton We will cite a few examples. The English poet 
has never thought of taking the measure of Satan. He gives us 
snerely a vague idea of vast bulk. In one passage the fiend lies 
stretched out huge in length, floating many a rood, equal in sige to 
the earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the ma- 
riner mistakes for an island. When he adresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas: his 
stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these descriptions the lines 





-, which Daute has described the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. ‘ His 
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joined to that of celestial dignity ; and the bomage of chivalry was 
blended with that of religion. Reformers have often made a stand 
against these feelings: but never with more than apparent and par- 
tial success. The men who demolished the images in Cathedrals 
have not always been able to demolish those which were enshrined 
in their minds. It would not be difficult to show, that in politics the 
same rule holds good. Doetrines, we are afraid, must generally be 
embodied before they can excite a strong public feeling. The multi- 
tude is more easily interested for the most unmeaning badge, or the 
most insignificant name, than for the most important principle. 
From these considerations, we infer, that ao poet, who should 
affect that metaphysical sccuracy for the want of which Milton has 
been blamed, would escape a disgracefal failure. Still, however, 
there was another extreme which, though far less dangerous, was 
also to be avoided, The imaginations of men are in a great mea- 
sure under the control of their opimions. The most exquisite art of 
poetical colouring can produce no illusion, when it is employed to 
represent that which is at once perceived to be incongruous and ab- 
suid, Milton wrote in an age of philosophers and theologians. It 


race seemed to me as long and as broad as the ball of St. Peter’s at | was necessary therefore for him to abstain from giving such a shock 
Rome; and his other limbs were in proportion; so that the bank, | to theirunderstanding as might break the charm which it was his ob- 


which concealed him from the waist downwards, nevertheless show- | ject to throw over their imaginations. 


This is the real explanation 


ed so much of bim, that three tall Germans would in vain have at-!of the indistinctness and inconsistency with which he has often 


tempted to reach to his hair.” Weare sensible that we do no justice | 
to the admirable style of the Florentine poet. But Mr. Cary’s trans- | 
Jation is not at hand; and our version, however rude, is sufficient to | 
jljustrate our meaning. 4 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the eleventh book of Para- 
dise Lost with the last ward of Malebolge in Dante. Milton avoids | 
the loathsome details, and takes refuge in indistinct but solemn and 
tremendous imagery,—Despair hurrying from couch to couch to| 
mock the wretches with his attendance, Death shaking his dart over | 
them, but in spite of supplications, delaying to strike. What says | 
Daute? ‘There was such a moan there, as there would be if ail the 
sick who, between July and September, are in the hospitals of Vadi- | 
chiana. and of the Tuscan swamps, and of Sardinia, were in one pit | 
together; and such a stench was issuing forth as is wont to issue from | 
decayed limbs.’ 

We will not take upon ourselves the invidious office of settling | 
precedency between two such writers. Each in bis own department | 
js incomparable; and each, we may remark, has, wisely or fortu- | 
nately, taken a subject adapted to exhibit his peculiar talent to the 
~yeatest advantage. The Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. 
Dante is the eye witness and ear witness of that which he relates. 
He is the very man who has heard the tormented spirits crying out 
for the second death, who has read the dusky characters on the por- | 
tal within which there is no hope, who has hidden his face from the 
terrors of the Gorgon, who has fied fromthe hooks and the seething 
pitch of Barbariccia and Diaghignazzo. His own hands have 
vrasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the 
mountsin of expiation. His own brow has been marked by the pu- 
rifying angel. The reader would throw aside such a tale in incre- 
ditlous disgust, unless it were told with the strongest air of veracity, 
with a sobriety even in its horrors, with the greatest precision and 
inultiplicity in its details. The narrative of Milton in this respect} 
differs from that of Dante, as the adventures of Amadis differ from | 
those of Gulliver. The author of Amadis would have made his 
book ridjculous if he had introduced those minute particulars which 
give such a ¢harm to the work of Swift, the nautical observations, 
thie affected delicacy abawt names, the offcial documents transeri 
bed at fulllength, and all the unmeaning gossip aud scanda! of she 
court, springing out of nothing, and tending to nothing. We are 
not shocked at being told that a man whe lived, nobody knows when, 
saw many very strange sights, and we can eesily abandon ourselves 
to the illusion of romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, | 
now actually resident at Rotherhithe, tells us of pigmies and giants, 
flying islands and philosophizing horses, nothing but such circum- 
stantial touches could produce for a single moment a deception on 
the imagination. 

Of all the poets who have introduced into their works the agency 
of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded best. Here Dante de- 
cidedly yields to him: and as this is a point on which many rash 
and ill considered judgments have heen proviounced. we feel inclined 
to dwell on it a little longer. The most fatal error which a poet can 
possibly commit in the management of his machinery, is that of at- 
iempting to philosophize too much. Milton has been often censur- 
ed for ascribing to spirits many fanctions of which spirits must be 
incapable. But these objections, though sanctioned by eminent 
names, originate we venture to say, in profound ignorance of the art 
of poetry. 

What is spirit? What are our own minds, the portion of spirit 
with which we are best acquainted? We observe certain phenome- 
na. We cannot explain them into material causes. We therefore 
infer that there exists something which is not material. Butof this 
something we have no idea. Wed¢an define it only by negatives. 
We can reason about it only by symbols. We use the word; butwe 
have noimage of the thine ; and the business of poetry is with ima- 
ges, and not with words. The poet uses words indeed; but they are 
dnerely the instruments of his art, notits objects. They are the ma- 
terials which he is to dispose in sneh a manner as to present a pic- 
ture tothe mental eye. And, if they are not so disposed, they are 
10 more entitled to be called poetry than a bale of canvas, and a 
box of colours to be ealled a painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions. But the great mass of 








| easy to him. 


been reproached. Dr. Johnson acknowledges that it was absolute!y 
necessary for him to clothe his spirits with material forms. * But,’ 
says he, ‘he should have secured the consistency of his system by 
keeping immateriality out of sight, and seducing the reader to drop 
it from his thoughts.’ This is easily said; but what if he could net 
seduce the reader te drop it from his thoughts? Whatif the contra- 
ry opinion had taken so full possession of the minds of men as to 
leave no room even for the quasi-belief which poetry requires? Such 
we suspect to have been the case. 
adopt altogether the material or the immaterial system 
fore took his stand on the debateable ground. 
ambiguity. 
charge of inconsistency. But, though philosophically in the wrong, 
we cannot but believe that he was poetically in the right, ‘This task, 
which almost any other writer would have found impracticable, was 
The peculiar art which he pessessed of communicating 
his meaning circuitously, through a long succession of associated 
ideas. and of intimating more than he expressed, enabled liim to dis- 
guise those incongruities which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another world, oughi to be at 
once mysterious and picturesque. That of Milton is so. That of 
Dante is picturesque, indced, beyond any that ever was written. 
Its effect approachcs to that produced by the pencil or the chisel. 
But it is picturesque to the exclusion of all mystery. ‘This isa fault 
indeed on the right side, a fault inseparable trom the plan of his 
poem, which, as we have already observed, rendered the utmost ac- 
curacy of description necessary. Still it is a fault. His superna- 
tural agents excite an interest; but it is not the interest which is 
proper to supernatural agents. We feel that we could talk with his 
ghosts and demons, without any ecimotion of unearthly awe. We 
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could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper, amd eat heartily in their | 


company. His angels are good men with wings. 
spiteful ugly executioners. His dead men are merely living men in 
strange situations. The scene which passes between the poet and 
Facinata is justly celebrated. Still Facinuata in the burning tom) is 
exactly what Facinata would have been at an auto da fe. Nothing 
can be more touching than the first interview of Dante and Beatrice. 
Yet what is it, buta lovely woman cbiding, with sweet austére com- 
posure, the lover for whose affection she is grateful, but whose vices 
she reprobates?) The feelings which give the passage its charm 
would suit the streetsof Florence, as wellas the summit ef the Mount 
of Purgatory. 

The Spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other writers. 
His Fiends in particular, are wonderful creations. They are not 
metaphysical abstractions. They are not wicked men. They. are 
not ugly beasts. They have no horns, uo tails, none of the fee-faw- 
fum of Tasso and Klopstock. They have just enough in common 
with human nature to be intelligible to human beings. Their cha- 
racters aré, like their forms, marked by a certain dim resemblance 
to those of men, but exaggerated to gigantic ditnensions, and veiled 
in mysterions gloom. 

Verhaps the gods and demons of Aschylus may best bear a com- 


His devils are 


It was impossible for the poet to | 
He there. | 


He has doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open to the | 


ca SR ae a ee ee a 
| from within. Neither love nor glory, neither the cor tlie 
nor the hope of heaven, could dispel it. 
and every pleasure into its own nature, It res*mbled that noxioys 
Sardinian soil of which the intense bitterness is said to have been 
perceptible even in its honey. His mind was, in the lang iage of the 
Hebrew poet, ‘a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkness!’ ‘The gloom of his character discolours al} 
the passions of men and all the face of nature, and tinces with ifs 
own livid hue the flowers of Paradise and the glories of the Eterna! 
Throne! All the portraits of him are singularly characteristic. No 
person can look on the features, noble even to ruggedness, the dark 
furrows of the cheek, the hngrard and woful state of the eye, the 
sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that thev be 
longed to man too proud and too sensitive to be happy. 7 
Milton was, like Dante, a statesman, and a love rand, like 
Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. He had 
survived his health and his sight, the comforts of his ) me, and the 
prosperity of his party. Of the great men by whom he had been dis 
tinguished at his entrance into life, some had been taken awry from 
the evil tocome ; some had carried into foreign climates their uncon- 
querable hatred of oppression; some were pining in dungeons: and 
some had poured forth their blood on scaffolds. That hate ful 
proscription, facctiously termed the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion, 
had set a mark on the poor, blind, deserted poet, and held him up br 
j name tothe hatred of a profligate court and an inconstant pe ople! 
Venal and licentious secribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe 
the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman, were now the fa- 
vourite writers of the Sovereign and the public. It was a loathsome 
herd—which could be compared to nothing so fitly as to the rabble 
of Comus, grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, dropping 
with wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in obscene dances 
| Ainidst these his Muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the Masque 
lofty, spotless, and serene—to be chattered at, and pointed at, by 
| the whole rabble of Satyrs and Goblins. If ever despondency and 
| asperity could be excused in any man,it mighthave been excused 
[in Milton. But the strength of his mind overcame every calamity 
Neither blindness, nor gsut, por age, nor pesury, nor domestic afflic. 
tions, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor 
neglect, had power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience. His 
spirits do not secm to have been high, but they* were singular}: 
equable. Elis temper was serious, perhaps stern; but it was a tem 
per which no sufferings could render sullen or fretful, Sueh as it was, 
when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his travels, in 
the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded with literary disting 
tions, and g’owing with patriotic hopes, such it coutinned to be~ 
when, after having experienced every calamity which is incident 
our nature, eld, poor, sightless and disgraced, he retired to his hove} 
to die ! 





———— 
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Hence it was, that, thonch he wrote the Paradise Lost at a time ef 
life when images of be autv and tenderness are in ptmeral be cinning 
| to fade, even from those minds in which they have not been efface d 
| by anxiety and disappointment, he adorned it with all that it is most 
lovely and delightful in the physical and in the moral world. Nei 


| ther Theoevitus nor Ariosto had a finer or a more healthful sense of 
the pleasantuess of external objects, or loved better to luxuriate 
amidst sunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightingales, the juice of 
summer fruits, and the coolness of shady fountains. His concep 

tion of love unites all the voluptuousness of the Oriental haram, and 
all the gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with all the pure and 
quiet aflection of an English fire-side 
miracles ef Alpine scenery. 


Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy 
| lang, areygavosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevation: 
| ‘fhe roses and myrtles bluom unchilled on the verge of the ava. 
| lanche. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MICHAEL KELLY. 

Theatrical memoirs are generally extremely interesting—to ap. 
prentices, subordinate clerks, and operatives, who take the monkies 
for gods, and wonder at their greatness; every detail, every anéc 
| dote of the actors, is a gem and an ingot of gold—but in general so. 
| ciety no such interest is felt; and the jog-trot history of a player, 
showing how he ian away from his father,s shop, and acted the he- 
roes of tragedy in barns, for candle-ends and checse-parings, and 
subsequently attracted the- notice of some distinguished amateur at 
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His poetry reminds us of the, 





mankind can never fecl an interest in them. They must have ima- 
ges. The strong tendency of the multitude in all ages and nations | 
to idolatry can be explained on no other principle. The first inha- | 
bitants of Greece, there is every reason to believe, worshipped one 
invisible Deity, But the necessity of having something more defi-| 
nite to adore, produced, in a few centuries, the innumerable crowd | 
«t Gods and Goddesses. In like manner the ancient Persians thought | 
it impious to exhibit the Creator under a human form. Yet even | 
these transferred to the Sun the worship which, speculatively, they 
“onsidered due only tothe Supreme Mind. The history of the Jews 
is the record of a continued struggle between pure Theism, support- } 
ed by the most terrible sanctions, and the strangely fascinating de- 
ire of having some visible and tangible object of adoration. Per- | 
aps none of the secondary causes which Gibbon has assigued for | 
| 


the rapidity with which Christianity spread over the world, while Ju- 
‘aism scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, operated more powerfully 
han this feeling. God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the in- 
visible, attracted few w orshippers. A philosopher might admire so | 
ble a conception: but the crowd turned away in disgust froin | 
words which presented no image to their minds. It was before Dei-| 
ty embodied in a human form, walking among m@n, partaking of| 
‘heir infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their graves, | 
slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices 
of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the Academy, and the pride of | 
ne Portico, and the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty! 
Lesions. want humbled in the dust! Soon after Christianity had | 
ihieved its triumph, the principle which had assisted it began to) 
corrupt it. It became a new Paganism. Patron saints as-) 
‘sumed the offices of hottschold gods. St. George took the 
place of Mars. ve 
Ba) and Pollux. 
‘wl the Muses 


St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the juss of Cas } 
The Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded to Ves 
The fascination of sex and loveliness Sus again 


parison with the angels and- devils of Milton. The style of the | Hog’s Norton or Leighton Buzzard, who discovered the genuine 
Athenian had, as we have remarked, something of the vagueness | Seeds of comedy in the aspirant tragedian’s composition, and 1ecom- 
and tenor of the Oriental character ; and the same peculiarity may mended him to Drury Laue or Covent Garden—embellished with a 
be traced in his mythology. It has nothing of the amenity and ele- portrait, and illustrated by a list of all the characters be has acted 
gance which we generally find in the superstitions of Gree¢e. Al] | since his debut in London—although treasured up under counters or 
is rugged, barbaric, and colossal. His lerends seem to harmonize | 19 workshops, as the most interesting work that could possibly issue 
less with the fragrant groves and graceful porticoes in which his from the public press, excites no attention, creates no interest in the 
countrymen paid their vows to the God of Light and Goddess of De- world. Such lives smell so pow erfully of the lamp asto disgust com- 
sire, than with those huge and grotesque labyrinths of eternal gra-| Mon stomachs ; and we confess, when we took up the © Re miniscen 
nite, in which Egypt enshrined her my stic Osiris, or in which Hin-/ ces of Michael Kelly, we anticipated one of those surfelts to which 
dostan still bows down to her seven-headed idols. His favorite gods | men are subjected, who consent to read the recorded vanity, folly, 
are those of the elder generations—the sons of Leaven and earth, | and aflectation, which generally characterise the auto-biography ot 
compared with whom Jupiter himself was a stripling and an upstart, publie performers. j 
—the gigantic Titans and the inexorable Furies. Foremost among That w c have been most agreeably disappointed, arises, in a great 
his creations of this class stands Prometheus, half fiend half redeem- | Measure, from the variety by which Kelly’s life is distinguished from 
er, the friend of man, the sulien and implacable enemy of heaven. | that of the ordinary run of his brethren of the sock and bushin 
He bears undoubtedly a considerable resemblance to the Satan of | Born of most respectable parents, and well educated in Dublin, young 
Milton. In both we find the same impatience of control, the same | Kelly proceeded, after making great progress in music and Italian, 
ferocity, the same uuconquerable pride. In both characters are al- | to Italy, and remained on the Continent until the year 1787; the! 
so mingled, though in very different proportions, some kind and ge- | scene of the early part, ee ange, f tuese Reminiscence es, Is laid i 
nerous feelings. Prometheus, however, is hardly superhuman Germany and Italy, at Naples and Sicily, and in different European 
enough. He talks too much of his chains and his uneasy posture: | cities, W hich gives a novelty and freshness to the work, not expected 
he is rather too much depressed and agitated. His resolution seems | by those who merely — ct toread an account of the past proceed 
to depend on the knowledge which he possesses that he holds the | gs ofa popular London per.ormer. is Be 
fate of his torturer in his hands, and that the botr of his release| If this peculiarity render the first volume of the bock interesting 
will surely come. But Satan is a creature of another sphere. The | (and interestimg it is, from the minute details it gives of the interiog 
migt of his intellectual nature is victorious over the extremity of | of foreign Courts, ) the second receives an equally } wersul support 
pain. Amidst agonies which cannot be conceived without horror, he | fron the nature of his English re miniscences. Ke lly lias tiv 
deliberates, resolves, and even exults. Against the sword of Mj-! wits and statesinen, and he very Jjudictously mingies with theatrica! 
chael, against the thunder of Jehovah, against the flaming lake, and | matters, the facelia of his talented associates, and thr ews together a 
the marl burning with solid fire, against the prospect of an eternity | =!ass of anecdotes and stories extremely well told, and not injud 
of unintermittent misery, his spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its | ciously arranged, — Ps ’ * Soy r 
own innate energies, requiring no support from any thing external,| Our readers, perhaps, may like a t Of 1he-work, WHICA We snal 
nor even from hope itself! be happy to give them-—and we hope the sample we snais s 

To return for a moment to the parallel which we have been at- induce eneme Sa parenaes ene prece. =. Pde ar 
tempting to draw between Milton and Dante, we would add, that the . His description of the Roman critics, as at vical is ex 
poetry of these great men has in a considerable degree taken its} Wemely interesting. (p. 69, vol. 1.) 





lived amongst 


a >6 


character from their moral qualities. They are not egotists. They) ~ The Romans assume that they are tire m pie : t ci sin tl 

rarely obtrude their idiosyneracies on their readers, They have no- world ; they are certainly the mist s¢ ane ouaes they have non ed 

thing in common with these modern beggars for fame, who extort a) UM all ght light ou ar ye Le er ap ean nt igre ; e ora 

pittance from the compassion of the inexperi uced, by expositg the, piece has be en su cessful, the answer, if favo Wa ie, is. ne 

pakedness and sores of their minds. Yet it would be difficult to | settme ciclo, — it has ascer de dto the rn . é th, Reaver ha 

name two writers whose works have been more completely, though failed, they say, ‘ec andato al at b $80 del i tir . it ha sh we 

undesignedly, coloured by their personal fe clings. a? the abyss of hell. I} e seve re ; ities rt - . bbes, \ in th 
The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by loftiness | frst row of the pit, each armed wah a hg ted wax taper ue | 

of thought; that of Dapte by intensity of feeling. Inevery line of | and a book of the opera in the other, aud sowed any peor Gevil ot a 

the Divine Comedy we discern the asperity which is produced by singer iiss a word, they cal out bravo, be } : _ 

pride struggling with misery. ‘There is perhaps no work in the bu ast a | 

world so deeply and uniformly sorrowful. ‘The melanc holy of Dante Etis« ustomary for the a v of an on ‘ 

was no fantastic caprice. Tt was not, as far as at Uns distance of; Patuo-h te the fir thre sits of it ‘ 

time cah be judged, the effect of est tual circumstancer. it tae) time he hus gialiyies - u age on ils? 
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the audience as similar to one of another composer. they cry, ‘Bra- 
vo, il ladro,"—‘ bravo, you thief; or, ‘ bravo, Paesiella! bravo Sac- 
chini! If they suppose the passage stolen from them, ‘the curse of 
God light or him who first put a pen in your hand to write music ! 
This 1 heard said, in the Teatro del Altiberti, to the celebrated com- 

ser of Gazzaniga, who was obliged to sit patiently at the piano- 
forte to hear the flattering commendation. 

« Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was once so unfor- 
tunate as to make use of a movement in a comic opera, at tlie Teatro 
de} La Valle, which reminded them of one of his own, in an opera 
composed by him for the preceding carnival. Au Abbe started up, 
and said, ‘Bravo, Cimarosa! you are welcome from Naples; by 


} 


° 


THe Alvis 


aud in the morning that he should treat us, before we started, ’by 
reading the fourth and fifth acts; but we saved him the trouble, for 
we were off before he was out of his bed. Sach are the perils and 
hair-breadth ’scapes which attend the visitors of dramatists who five’ 
in the country.” 

It is quite impossible for us to give any adequate review of ‘the in- 
numerable anecdotes which the latter part of the work contains. 

Mr. Kelly says:— 

‘Musical pieces were often performed at Drury-lane; amongst 
others, Mr. Sheridan’s Opera of ‘The Duenna;’ 1 performed the 
part of Ferdinand. It was customary with me, when [ played at 
night, to read my part over in the morning, in order to refresh my 





—— ———— 


——— 


December 31, 


—— eee, 
eleven o'clock, when Mr, Wilson rose and drank ‘Prosperity. 


Success to Drury Lane Theatre ;’ we filled a bum 7 bal 
and at the very moment we were raising the abine ¢ Cd toast ; 

ating ‘Success to Drary Lane Theatre,’ in rushed the Oe, re. 

iss Wilson, now Mrs. Montague Oxenden, and screamed x manger 
‘Drary Lane Theatre wasin flames!’ We rushed itito the sq that 
and saw the dreadful sight; the fire raged with such fary atuare 
perfectly illumioated Lincoln’s Inn Fields with the brightness of ‘4 "4 
We ran to the scene of destruction; Messrs. Peake and Dunn >” 
treasurers, dashed up stairs, at the hazard of their lives, 
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chest, in which papers of the greatest consequence were deperionn 


your music of to-night, itis clear you have neither le‘ your trunk 
behind you, nor your old music; you are au excellent cook in hash- 
ing up old dishes.’ 

The account of a visit to the late Mr. Cumberland is extremely 


memory. One morning, after reading the part of Ferdinand, I left 
the printed play of ‘The Duenna,’ as then acted, on the table. On 
my return home, after having taken my ride, I found Mr. Sheridan 


With the aid of two intrepid firemen they succeeded in 
chest into the street; little else was saved. 


‘‘{ had not only the poignant grief of beholdin 
structure burning with merciless fury, but of kn 


getting the 
g the magnificen, 


owing that all the 
reading it, and with pen and ink before him, correcting it. He said 
tome, ‘ Do you act the'part of Ferdinand from this printed copy ?” 

“| replied in the affirmative, and added, ‘that I had done se for 

twenty years.’ 
“«Then,’ said he, ‘you have been acting great nonsense.’ He 
examined every sentence, and corrected it all through before he left 
me; the corrections I have now, in his own hand-writing. What 
could prove his negligence more, than correcting an opera which he 
had writtén in 1775, in the year 1807; and then, for the first time 
examining it, and abusing the manner in which it was printed ? 

“One evening, after we had dined together, [ was telling him that 
1 was placed in a dilemma by a wine-merchant from Hockheim, who 
had been in London to receive orders for the sale of hock. I com- 
missioned him (as he offered me the wine at a cheap rate) to send me 
six dozen. Instead of six dozen he sent me sixteen. I was observ- 
ing it was a greater quantity than I could afford to keep, and ex- 
pressed a wish to sell it. 

““*« My dear Kelly,’ said he, ‘1 would take the wine off your hands 
with al! my heart, but I have not the money to give you for it; I will, 
however, give you an inscription to place over the door of your sa- 
loon. Write over it, ‘Michael Kelly, composer of wines, and im- 
porter of music.’ 

“] thanked him for his kind advice, and said, ‘I will take the 
hint, Sir, and be a composer of all wines, except old Sherry; for that 
is so notorious for its intoxicating and pernicious qualities that I 
| should be afraid of poisoning my customers with it.’ 

“The above has been told in many ways, bat as I have written it 
here is the fact. He owned I had given him a Roland for his 6)i- 
ver, and very often in company he used to speak of it.” 

Mr. Kelly gives some anecdotes of Hibernian failings, which are 


scores of the operas which I had composed for the theatre, the labo, 
of years, were then consuming: it was an appalling sight; pao 
with a heavy heart, I walked hometo Pall Mall. "ae 


“ At the door I found my servant waiting for me, who told 
two gentlemen had just called, and finding I was not at ieie, on 
‘Tell your master, when he comes home, that Drury Lane is now j 
ames, and that the Opera House shall go next.’ 1 made every effort 
to trace these obliging gentlemen, but I never heard any thing mo 
of them. wi 
“Mr. Sheridan was in the House of Commons when the Greadfa| 
event was made known, aud the debate was one in which he wag ta 
king a prominent part ; in compli:mest to his feelings it was moved 
that the House should adjourn. 
“Mr. Sheridan said, that he gratefully appreciated such a mark 
of attention, but he would not allow an adjournment, saying that 
‘Public duty ought to precede all private interest,’ and with Romap 
fortitude remained at his post whilst his play-house was burning, 

‘“« About this period, Mr. Sheridan took me to dine with his Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, who had a happy knack of Yelling a stor 
One, 1 remember, he told us with great naivete. “ 
“Amongst his Grace's owls, at Arnndel Castle, was one which wa; 
named Lord Tharlow, from an imaginary likeness between the bird 
and his Lordship. One morning when the Duke was closeted with his 
solicitor, with whom he was in deep consultation upon some elec. 
tioneering business, the old owl-keeper knocked at the library door 
and said, ‘My Lord, I have great news to tell your Grace.’ 
“**Well,’ said the Duke, ‘ what is it ?’ 


“* Why, my Lord,’ said the man, ‘ Lord Thurlow has laid an ege 
this morning.’ . 
“Not recollecting at the moment that the owl had been nicknamed 
‘ Lori ihurlow,’ the Duke was not a little astonished; and, until the 
keep rexplained, the solicitor was dreadfully scandalized by such 


an audacious calumny upon a noble Lord, who had been so long up- 
ou the woolsack.”’ 8 


well done, and forms a curious and interesting picture of the interior 
of a poet’s retirement. 

Kelly says— 

“It was in this year that Mr. Cumberland, the author, promised 
iny friend Jack Bannister, to write a comedy for his benefit, which 
was to be interspersed with songs, for Mrs. Jordan, which he wished 
me to compose. He was good enough to give Bannister and myself 
an iavitation to spend a few days with him at his house at Tunbridge 
Wells, in order that he might read his comedy to us; and as we were 
both interested in its success, we accepted his invitation; but fearimg 
we might not find our residence with him quite so pleasant as we 
wished, we agreed, previously to leaving town, that Mrs. Crouch 
should write me a letter, stating, that Mr. Taylor wished me to re- 
tura to London immediately, about some Opera concerns, by which 
measure we could take our departure without giving offence to our 
host, if we did not like our quarters, or remain with him if we did. 

* * r 


Cs ene a a Bee ee eee 


“I got to Mr. Cumberlands in time for dinner. The party con- 
sisted of myself, Bannister, Mrs. Cumberland, an agrecable well- 
informed old lady, and our host, who by-the-bye, during dinner, call- 
ed his wife mamma. We passed a pleasant evening enough, but 
wine was scarce; however, what we had was excellent, and what 
was wanting in beverage, was amply supplied in converse sweet, and 
the delights of hearing the reading a five-act comedy, 

“‘ Five acts of a play, read by the author after fea, are at any time 
opiates of the most determined nature, even if one has risen late aud 
moved little; but with such a predisposition to somnolency as | 
found the drive, the dust, the sun, the air, the dinner, and a little sen- 
sible conversation had induced, what was to be expected! Long be- 
ore the end of the second act I was fast as a church—a slight ten-| quite worth extracting. Being in Ireland, he says :— 
dency to snoring, rendered this misfortune more appalling than it) +[ went one day to dine with my witty countryman, Curran, the 
otherwise would have been; and the numberless kicks which I re- | Master of the Rolls, at his pretty place at Rathfarnham. Among hia 
ceived nnder the table from Bannister, served only to vary, by fits | guests was Counsellor Mac Nally, the author of the opera of ‘ Robin 
and starts, the melody with which nature chose to accompany wy | food.’ J passed a delightful day there. Many pleasant stories were 
slumbers. {told after dinner; among others, oue of Mac Nally’s, to prove the 

“When it is recollected, that our host.and reader had served She-| predilection which some of our countrymen formerly had for getting 
vidan as a model for Sir Fretful, it may be supposed that he was | into scrapes when they first arrived in London. 
_somewhat irritated at my inexcusable surrender of myself: bat no ; | 
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Pathetic Narrative-—The remarkably fine bells of Limerick Ca- 
thedral were originally brought from Italy; they had been manufac. 
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“The night his opera of ‘ Robin Hood,’ was brought out at Covent 


lie closed his proceedings and his manuscript at ‘he ead of the se-: Garden Theatre, a young Trish friend of his, on his first visit to Lon- 


cond act, and we adjourned to a fational supper upon a cold mutton- 
bone, and dissipated in two tumblers of weak red wiite and water. 
“When the repast ended, the bard conducted us tu otr bed- 
rooms; the apartment in which I was to sleep, was his study ; he 
paid me the compliment to say, he had a little teat-bed put up there, 
which he always appropriated to his favourite guest. * The bookcase 


atthe side,’ he added, ‘ was filled with bis own writings.’ 4” yee" q 


“ § vowed, Geé-suid, *Mdare Say, Sir, f shall sleep very soundly.” 

«Ah! very good,’ said he; ‘1 understand you,—a hit, Sir, a pal- 
pable hit; you mean, being so close te my writings, they will act ae 
a soporific. You area good soul, Mr. Kelly, but a very drowsy 
one—God bless you—you are a kind creature, to come into the 
country to listen to my nonsense—buonas noches! as we say in Spain 
goed night! I hope it will be fine weather for you to walk about 
in the morning; for I think with Lord Falkland, who said he pitied 
unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day—umph—good night, God bless 
you,—you are so kind.’ 
’ “Tf could plainly perceive, that the old gentleman was not over- 
pleased, but I really had no intention of giving him offence. Tie was 
allowed, however, to be one of the most sensitive of men, when his 
own writings were spoken of; and moreover, reckdned envious in 
the highest degree. 

‘He had an inveterate dislike to Mr. Sheridan, and would not al- 
low him the praise af a good dramatic writer; which, considering 
tue ridicule Sheridan had heaped upon him in ‘ The Critic,’ is not 
$0 surprising. The piece was wormwood to him: he was also very 
sore at what Sheridan had said of him, before he drew his portrait in 
that character. 

“The anecdote Mr. Sheridan told me. When the ‘School for 
Scandal’ caine out, Cumberland’s children prevailed upon their fa- 
ther to take them to see it;—they had the stage box—their father 
was seated behind them; and as the story was told by a gentleman, 
a friend of Sheridan’s, who was close by, every time the children 
laughed at what was going on on the stage, he pinched them, and 
said, ‘What are you laughing at, my dear little folks? you should 
not laugh, my angels; there is nothing to laugh at ;—keep still, you 


little dances.’ 
‘ Sheridan having been (g]@ of this, said, ‘It was very ungrateful 
in Cumberland to have welWtopeas with his poor children, for 
Yaughing at my comedy; for I went the other night to see his tragedy, 
and laughed at it from beginning to end.’ 

“ & fetter, however, arrived, as we had planned, which called me 
to London; we informed our host, that we were obliged to quit his 
hospitable roof, early the next morning. ‘ My children,’ said he, 

{ regret that you must leave your old bard, but busigegs must be 
attendedto; and as this is the last evening I am to have the pleasure 
of your company, when you return from your evening's ramble on 
the paantiles, I will give you what I call a tres.’ 

“ After dinner, Bannister and myself went to the library. ‘What’ 

said ¥ to Bannister, ‘can be the treat Cumberland has promised to 
give us to-night? [ suppose he took notice of your saying at dinner 
fhat your favourite meal was supper, and he intends, as we are going 
¢way to-morrow morning, to give us some little delicacies.’ Bannis- 
ter professed entire ignorance, and some doubt; and on our return 
front our walk, we found Cumberland in his parlour, waiting for us, 
ind, as I had anticipated, the cloth was laid for supper, and in the 
middle of the table was a large dish with a cover on it. 
‘‘ Whea we were seated, with appetites keen, and eyes fixed upon 
ie mysterious dainty, our host, after some preparation, desired a 
servant to remove the cover, and on the dish lay another manuscript 
play. ‘There, my boys,’ said he, ‘there is the treat which I promis- 

-d you: that, Sirs, is my Tiberius, in five acts; and after we have 


kad our sandwich and wine and water, I will read you every word of | 


. 


I am not vain, but 1 do think it by far the best play I ever wrote, 
and § think you'll say so." The threat itself was horribfe ; the Read- 
ing sauce was ill suited to the supper, and neither poppy ner man- 
dvagore, nor eveu the play of the preceding evening, would have 
been so bad as his Tiberius: but will the reader believe that ® was 
wo joke, but all in earnest, and that he actually fulfilled his horrid 
promise, and fead the three first acts’? buat seeing violent symptoms 


of occitacity coming aver ug, he proposed that we should go to bed 


| 


credit to Mrs. Cowley, who wrote it. On hearing this my Irish 


Sty it was not; this opera was written by Leonard Mac Nally, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, of No. 3, Pump court,in the Temple. Do youtake 
my word for it, Sir?’ : 

“* Most certainly, Sir,’ replied the astonished gentleman, ‘and I 


feel very much obkged for the information you have so politely giv- 
en me.’ 





*“Umph! very well Sir,’ said he, and sat down. 

“At the end of the second act he got up, and again accosted the 
same gentleman, saying, ‘ Sir, upon your honour, as a gentleman, 
are you in your own mind perfectly satisfied that Leonard Mac Nally, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, No. 3, Pump-court, in the Temple, has actu- 
ally written this opera, and not Mrs. Cowley ?’ 
| Most perfectly persuaded of it, Sir,’ said the gentleman box’. 

ing. 

we ‘Then, Sir,’ said the young Irishman, ‘I wish you a good night; 
but just as he was leaving the box he turned to the gentleman whom 
he had been addressing, and said— 

‘“«*Pray, Sir, permit me to ask, is your friend then convinced that 
this opera is written by Mr. Mac Nally, Barrister at Law, of No, 3, 
Pump-court, in the Tempie ?’ 

““« Decidedly, Sir,’ was the reply, ‘ we are both fully convinced of 
the correctness of your statement.’ 

“<Qh, then, if that is the case I have nothing more to say,’ said 
the Hibernian, ‘except that if you had not both assared me you 
were so, neither of you should be sitting quite so easy on your seats 
as you do now.’ ‘ 

“Mac Nally was very lame, and when walking had an unfortunate 
limp, which he could not bear to be told of. At the time of the Re- 
bellion he was seized with a military ardour, and when the different 
volunteer corps were forming in Dublin, that of the lawyers was or- 
ganized. Meeting with Curran, Mac Nally said, ‘ My dear friend, 
these are not times for a man to be idle, Iam determined to enter the 
Lawyers’ Corps, and follow the camp.’ 

“*You follow the camp, my little limb of the law?’ said the wit, 
‘tut, tut, renounce the idea ; you never can be a disciplinarian.’ 

“* And why not, Mr. Curran ?* said Mac Nally. 

«Por this reason,’ said Curran, ‘the moment you were ordered 
to march you would halt.’ ”’ ° 

Mr. Kelly combines historically the conflagration of Drury Lane 
‘and Covent Garden Theatres, in a manner which induces us to make 
an extract from that part of his bpok, inasmuch as the details are 
highly honourable to the feelings of several well-known individuals. 

“Though the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre fell lightly on 
in the performers, it was severely felt by the proprictors, particularly 
by Kemble, who had staked his all, in the purchase of his share ; 
however, the sympathy his loss excited was powerful, and the libera- 
lity he met with, noble; it was said that His present Majesty pre- 
sented him witha thousand pounds, and that the Duke of Northum. 
berland offered him ten thousand, which he refused as a gift, but ac- 
cepted asa loan, foraterm of years, and gave his bond to His 
Grace for the repayment. 

On the 3ist December, 1809, the first stone of the new theatre was 
jaid by his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, as Grand Master 
of Freemasons, anda brilliant sight it was, On that day, Kemble 
it is reported, received a letter from the Duke of Northumberland. 
enclosing the bond for ten thousand pounds, which I have just men- 
tioned, in which his Grace said, ‘That as it was a day of rejoicing 
he concluded there would be a bonfire, and he requested that the on- 
closed obligation might be thrown into heightenthe flames.’ This 
inagnificent donation was werthy of the house of Percy; and the 
delicate and handsome manner in which it was conferred, richly de- 
sérves to be recorded. . 

“On the 24th Februar 


t@ the principal actors aad officers of Drury Lane Theatre, at his 
house in Lincola 


\'s lonSelds. All was mirth and gicec it wag about 








don, was seated on the second seat in the front boxes; on the front 
|row were seated two gentlemen, who, at the ciose of the first act, 
| were saying how much they liked the opera, and that it did great 


friend got up, and tapping one of them on the shoulder, said te him—~ 
«Sir, you say this opera was written by Mrs. Cowléy; now, 7 


y, 1309, Mr. Richard Wilson gave a dinner : 


tured by a young native (whose name tradition has not preserved), 
and finished after the toil of many years; and he prided himself up- 
on his work. They were subsequently purchased by the prior of a 
neighbouring convent; and with the profits of this sale, the yonor 
Italian procured a little villa, where he had the pleasure of hearing 
the tolling of his bells from the convent cliff, and growing old in the 
bosom of domestic happiness, This, however, was not t© cuntinue. 
ofthese vroits, whether civil or foreign, which are the undy- 

orm of a fallen land, the Italian was a 33 ls amongst many. 
We fost his all; and, after the passing of the storm, found himself 
preserved alone amid the wreck of fortune, friends, family, and 
home. The convent in which the bells were hung was raged to the 
earth, and these last carried away into another land. The owner, 
haunted by his memories and deserted by his hopes, became a wan- 
derer over Europe. His hair grew grey, and his heart withered, be. 
fore he again found a homo or a friend. In this desolation of spirit, 
he formed the resolution of seeking the place to which those trea 
sures of his memory had been finally borne. He sailed for Ireland 
~proceeded up the Shannon—the vessel anchored in the pool, near 
Limerick, aud he hired a small boat for the purpose of landing 
The city was now before him; and he beheld St. Mary's steeple, 
lifting its turreted head above the sinoke and mist of the Old Tomb. 
He sat at the stern, and looked fondly toward it. It was an evening 
socaim and beautiful as to remind him of his own native skies i 
the sweetest time of the year—the death of the spring. The broad 
stream appeared like one smootl: mirror, and the little vessel glided 
through it with almost a noiseless expedition. On a sudden, amidst 
the general stillness the bells tolled from the cathedral—the rower: 
rested on their oars, andthe vessel went forward with the impulse it 
had received. The old Italian looked towards the city, crossed hi: 
arms on his breast, and lay back in his seat ; home, happiness, earl; 
recollections, friends, family—were all in the sound, and went to the 
heart. When the rowers looked round they beheld him with his fac: 
still turned towards the cathedral, but his eyes were closed, and 
when they landed—they found him cold! !  —~ 

=== 

The Adventures of Telemachus,—In the Lansdown Library there 
was avery ancient Greek romance, printed in Florence in 1645, call 
ed Athene Skeleate. This title, which cannot be translated literally, 
is interpreted by the learned editor, Pietro Proso, to mean Minerve 
Calzontto ; which, however ludicrous it may appear, cannot be trans- 
lated wearer into English than by the phrase Minerra in Breeches. 

This curious work was purchased by the first Marquis of Lats 
down, for a great sum, at the sale of the Pinell Library, and is sup- 
posed to be the only copy ia existence, though there can be no dou 
that Fenelon had seen the work, as the fable of his Telemachus is 
evidently founded upon it. It was embellished with several engray- 
ings, of which only one remained. It represents Mentor leapiug af 
ter Telemachus, whom he has thrown into the sea from the rocks 0! 
the island of Calypso. This the learned cominentator supposes to bave 
been one of the Western Islands of Scotland ; in which he is certaiols 
waranted by the text, which states it to have been far to the west, 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and though to some this may seet? 
to apply better to the Canary Islands, yet the further statement that 
our travellers there found the days three times as long as the nights, 
can only apply to the summer of a high northern latitude. This. 
too, accounts satisfactorily for the narrations handed down to us 0! 
the wanderings of Ulysses. Ht has always been justly considered a 
surd, to suppose that he could, for ten years, wander about the nav 
row seas, a8 inalabyrinth. But if we can imagine him to have been, 
driven through the Straits into the wide Atlantic; there, indeed, be- 
ing at the best but an indiffereat seaman, and unacquainted with the 
compass, his wanderings might have been long enough. 

It is probable, that the first land Ulysses made was one of thi 
western islands of Scotland; whence, not daring again to lose the 
sight of land, he would have had a most tedious voyage back to th 
Mediterranean. What still further corroborates this opinion, is “ 
fact unknown in the age of the editor of the Aihene Skeleate. Tl 
island of Calypso is described as having several grottos, formed 0! 
natura! pillars of stone, so regularly ranged as to resemble a work 0! 

mt, ‘‘anless,” says the romance, “they were fashioned by the hand? 
of the giants.” Now there is nothing at all resembling this deserip~ 





tion in any of the islands of the Mediterraucap ; nor perhaps; in a”, 
part of the world, tue Kebridgs exeepte 
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shot from the French entered her Muzzle, she reboundedy and struck 
the sergeant with ter breech on the breast, and kadcked him over 


Porismouth, Nov 6. insensible. The shot had entered so far that she was rendered use- 
An aecident occurred in our harbour, on Thursday, which ‘had | less, and abandoned. 


nearly deprived the Naval service of one of its best and most esteem-| -“ The action was kept up the whole of that day, during which we 
ed officers. The Hon. Admiral Sir Charles Raget was on board his had lost the est and bravest of our wen. Our guns had been well 
vacht, the Emerald, proceeding out of the harbour, intending to go directed at first; but, towards evening, the most of the artillery who 
down to Cowes, when it was blowing nearly a gale of wind. The) bad commanded them had been either killed or wounded ; and the 
acht had slipped her moorings, and was in the act of wearing, for] direction of them was then taken by men who hwew little about it, 
which purpose the peak halyards were let go; at this moment aj The consequence was, that much ainmunition was used to little pur- 
coiled-up rope coused Sir Charles to slip, when the peak down-hawl | pose. The artillery soldier at the gun next to me was killed, and two 
aught him round the middle, and before he could clear it, the other | men equally ambitious for what they considered the post of Lwnour, 
7 rt of the down-hawl canght the mast-head of a fishing smack, which | quarrelledabout it. From high words it came to blows; but the dis- 
os htened the bight round Sir Charles, who was caught up by it, car-| pute was soon settled; fora shell, falling between therm at thet mo- 
ea over the bulwark of the yacht and thrown into the water, As| ment, burst and quieted them forever. _ 
re vessel was forced along, he was severely struck in his chest, and| 1! could scarcely define my feelings during the action; but, so far 
on rope workiug downward, he fell head foremost. The man at the | from feeling fear when it first commenced, and the silent gloom of 
helm let go the tiller, to save him, by which tlie Emerald ran over | the night was broken by the rapid flash, and reverberating thunder of 
the frigate-rigged boat the “ Victorine,” (belonging to Capt. Charles | the cannon, I felt a sensation something resembling delight; but it 
tis, of the Victory.) A small skiff instantly put off from the Vic-} was of an awful kind—enthusiasm, sublimity and wonder, mixed with 
ae and the man succeeded in catchivg hold of Sir Charles just as | @ sense of danger—something like what I have felt in a violeut thun- 
he had lost sensation; but the skiff was so small the man could not der storm. : " ; re 
take him in; he therefore held Sir Charles’s head out of the water ; The firing, on both sides, had been Without intermission from two 
sill further assistance came from the Victory, and some fishermen o'clock in the morning ; but, as it now became dark, if was par- 
who were near the spot; when he was taken on board the Vietory, tially suspended. 1 then, for the first time, ventured to go below 
d shortly after brought onshore to the houseof Admiral Sir George | to the bomb-proof. The scene there was dismal—the wounded {ill- 
Martin where every attention was shown him. As Sir Charles spit|ed the whole place, and the doctor had not got through with the 
blood in the course of the evening, sixty ounces of blood were taken | dressing of them. r ‘ J snpeh 
from him, since which, we are most happy to say, he has, been much When day-light came in next morning, the firing again commenced 
better, We trust no internal injury has been sustained. His knee- pe on ) a ig te. day ; and tN a page ae —_ ~e 
eae : ; ; attained with their shot was very remarkable. e had a flag sta 
pan is split, which will probably cause his confinement fot gome of the usual size, on which was hoisted the Spanish colours. They 
ume. — had cut it across with a cannon bail, it = ie ey — again 
replaced ; but it was uot five minutes up, when another shot brought 
THE EVENTFUL LIFE OF A SOLDIER.* it orn again. This occurring four poy times successively , gave 
[Although this work does not equal those beautiful Sketches, the | £'eat offence to the sailors, who attributed all that we had suffered 
Subalern, in accurate and picturesque description, yet the events it } © fighting under the Spavish fag, and swore that if the union jack 
narrates are told with a deep and powerful degree of interest. | was up in its place, the French would not bring it down so easily. 


at bet : ‘ There’s that bloody Spanish flag down again,’ said one of the tars, 
The ar het is avery vivid account of the cannonading of the}. po, it, Jack, I have got our boat’s ensign here—let me yo, and 
fort at Cadiz. 


: I'll soon run it wp.’ He went, and assisted in repairing the flag 
“We had now been in the fort about two months ; and, from the I yt 5 g g 


mand was given in a whisper, and the strictest silence enjoined 
which J believe was unnecessary ; few felt inclined to speak. At Jast 
the order was given to advanee, and with palpitating heaits we com- 
imenced our march—slow and sileut, a deod weight hanging on every 
mind ; had we been brought hurried by into action it would have been 
different, but it is inconsistent with the nature of man not to feel asI 
have described in such a situation. ‘The previous warning; the dark 
and silent wight; the known Strength of the place; and the immi- 
nent danger of the attack, all conspired to produce it.— Vet this fee!- 
ing Was not the result of waut of courage, for I never witnessed any 
thing nr tbe calm es on displayed in the advance, after we 
came within range of the enemy’s cannon. Beime apori 

intentions, they threw out fire-balls in every Prairn aag rir i fv 
darkness, they changed the approaches to the garrison, into a state 
light as day; by this means they were enabled to see the directions 
olour columns, and they opened a fire of round and grape shot oh 
us, Which taked through them killing and wounding whole sections. 
We sili advanced, silent as before, unless the groamng of our wound- 
ed comrades, until we reached a sort of moat about fifty feet wide, 
formed by the inundation of the river; here we had to pass, rank 
entire, the passage being only capable of admitting one at a:time. 
On this place the enemy had brought their guns to bear, and they 
kept up such a fire of grape and musquetry on it, that it was a mira- 
cle any of us escaped. When we reached the other side we formed 
again, anc advanced up to the glacis, forcing our way through the 
pallisades, and got down into the ditch, The ladders by which we 
had to escalade tie castle were not yet brought up, and the men were 
huddled an owe another in such a manner that we could not move : 
we were now ordered to fix our bayonets. When we first entered 
the trench we considered ourselves comparatively safe, thinking we 
were out of range of their shot, but we were soon covvinced of our 
mistake, for they opened several guns from angles which command. 
ed the trench, and poured in grape shot upon us from each side, eve 
ry shot of which took efiect, and every volley of which was succeed. 
ed by the dying groans of those who fell; our situation ut this time 
was truly appalling. The attack had commenced at the breaches to- 
wards our left, and the cannon and musquetry which played upon 
our troops from every quarter of the town attacked, kept up a con- 
tinal roll of thunder, and their incessant flash one quivering shect 
of lightning; to add to the awfulness of the scene, a mine was sprung 


= = 








; i ai ing Spanish flag to the halliares, 
time that we had silenced the small battery that had opened on us, Soae Boetish in ~~ — the Spa g 
when we first gained possession of the place,the French had not mo-| a 4 general huzza greeted its appearance. ‘ Now d——n it, we'll | 
lested us, although they occasionally fired shots at the boats as8!N8 | beat the French dogs,’ said the seamen; but the cheering had at- 
up and down the hay. We were well aware, however, that this W&S | tracted the notice of the commandant, and he ordered it to be baul- | 
ouly a deceitful calin before a storm ; for they had been busy all this 
time building batteries both in front and to our right in the village | 
have already mentioned, although they were hidden from our view 
by the houses. 


ed down again. Never was an order so reluctantly obeved. — | 
“In a few minutes, a shot cut throngh the fiag-stail. * There it goes | 
down again—Oh, d , was the reply. * Let it lie there; 





| 


at the breach, which carried up in its dreadful blaze, the mangled 
limbs and bodies of many of our comrades. When the ladders were 
placed, each eager to mount, crowded them insuch a way that many 


, of them broke, and the poor fellows who had nearly reached the 
| top, were precipitated a height of thirty or forty feet, and impaled 
| on the bayonets of their comrades below; other ladders were pushed 


aside by the enemy on the walls, and fell with a crash on those ia the 
ditch ; while more who got to the top without accident were shot on 


and | reaching the parapet, and tumbling headlong, brought down those 


; : j . ; neddle with it. ‘ Better to fight with- | pane sun” Ment NE yz, . . 
“Atlust, when every thing was prepared, they commenced their there 1 ny ; Gr ao one would meddle F | beneath them. This continued for some time, until at length a few 


: : : , fl than under such a bloody treacherous flag as | 
operations one night by blowing up the houses which had hitherto out a flag at all, th ~ ) - 


masked the batteries. { was out on picquet at the time ; and we per- |. 97. Seng Ponynallbnng 
ceived them moving round a Jarge fice which they hadkindled. We ‘ "The fort ack seme naa a on he a up and deserted. Our poor 
pear Pe 4 ne et ta tg py aH 4 pn ae koe soldier gets off with only a slight wound, and much slighter clothing. | 
esr ‘whieh senmhad aac ane én soery YE of ossiten me a He had lost his dollars, prize silk, &c. and arrives atthe Isla camp 
shot, y - +a ‘ b ey | 


that,’ said an old sailor. ‘1 never could bear it, unless when | saw | 


9) 


, baving made a landing good on the ramparts, at the expenee of their 


lives, enabled a great number to follow. When about a company 
had thus collected together, we formed and charged around the ram- 
parts, bayoncting the French artillery at their guns; in the direc- 
tion that the party | was with took, they had drawn out a howityer 
loaded tothe very muzzle, pointed it towards us, and a gunier had 


only a prelude. A.volley of red-hot shot atthe Spanish man-Of-war with a pair of canvass trowsers, the shirt on his back, a pair of shoes | the march ready to fire. when he Was brought doavn by one of ow: 


succeeded, which sether on fire, and obliged herto slip her cable, gpd and'a forage cap. 


apn «nt ith his regiment for Portugal, to 
drop dows thebay. A voll2y or two mie of the same kind , Lhe Soldier’ next re-eembarks with his regim 


Py . . : . . «| had just.taken place, and they meet the wounded on the road. 
alone. Now it began in earnest. Five or six ne, Sepenas After haltiog one day here, we proceeded on the main road as 
an Sheek troup ety ons “— h “ enn ae rw far as Cavallos. Here we received information, from men going 
js 5 aa TOEERG CORD ESRD ORE etlenEtOR. “CAS PlEqee Wes sick to the rear, that our army was retreating after sehen fought 
"ae lee Pont : an action at Busaco. ‘This intelligence was soon confirmed by cars 
 Saere ware atmmnases apate nenieaearys pies my —_— sontane o coming in with the wounded—those who had suffered slightly were 
te battery, amongst which, for the want of — the bomb-proof, walking, while others, whose wounds were more severe, were either 
we formed huts. In onc of these I lodged. They had been set on sitting or lying onthe cars, which from their construction were ill 
fite by a shell thet fell agengel.ihem ; and when Hap oepecaa ps calculated for conveying sick or wounded men. They were about 
the Spanish tubourers were, ay Setowing them — eee. F ee five feet long, and two and a half broad; but, instead of being board- 
totry to save my knapsack, with the Jitile treasure which I had gain- ed at the sides, there were stakes placed in holes about eighteen inch- 
on; aah ne fee etbemet een alnnddapn donted.anee + thoes wat es apart; the wheels were about two feet in diameter, rather octa- 
no help for it. Ldid not know how soon | might be thrown over gonal then counds end,.2s they were not girt with iron, it was quite 
inti na aie - . P : : , ’ # p . 
also. Lwascalled to my gun, aad had no more time to think on a common thing to have a piece broken out of the circumference, 
the salgect. They Spatarmaepaty. plying us 20 fast w ith shell, that # saw and of course, every time the wheel turned, the whole car would be 
sis or eight in the air over us al once b violently shook. This was drawn bv a pair of oxen, yoked by 
* Death now began to stalk about in the most horrid forms. The the head. A peasant, with a long stick and a sharp nailin the end 
large shot gts almost qortase senRTeRgete where they reas Bho of it walked before them, and every now and then run his goad into 
first man killed was a sailor who belonged to the Temeraire their shoulders to hasten their pace. This generally produced an awk- 
et ne SOE SENGTe SF vale SOR: SOND GENTEOR Aiton: He ote ward zig-zag trot for a few yards, when the jolting occasioned by the 
oo pt, —— = a oe ee "7 n> inequality of the wheels would cause the most excruciating torture 
he will we do with tim ‘ said I to & seaman next vie Let him | to the poor fellows who were in them, and force them to groan wita 
ie there,’ was the reply. * We have no time to look a ler dead meu agony. In this manner they had to travel to Lisbon, a distance of 
pos pthc woe phe a ng 2 8 Mbyte forty or fifty miles, before they reached a hospital, exposed to the in- 
re SIGRGIRON. - HaLen GR The O88. oe Uae: Hesh-seay or clemency of the weather, going at the rate of two miles an hocr. 
The F : + a8 : : ne wou i remaining part of the day, and 
, “The French soon acquired a falal precision with their shot, send 5 tertaser ager dears to pass the ret &P y, 
— loos PA we page aE OW, ‘oan "There are many other striking accounts and anecdotes of the situ- 
tear A py ay th dena (2 cote pty al ay wo oe Birt ation of the soldiery, both with relation to their comforts, the supply 
Canna’ fer mpatics loading, I hed stooped to take e fresh purchase, a f ies, discipline, &c. together with hints for improvement, 
Cannoa bail whistled in through the embrasure, carried — ~ S parse yore : “| ra Poa g 
~y 2 heed, and etrnek the pan behind me.on the breast, and Se-fetly ' We-cooquenat dempted.to extract our soldier’s narrative of such 
rise hO more. : ‘ : ‘ . 
us . ona : : n notice of the affair at Fuentes 
The commandant was now moving from place to place, giving } details as occurred within his own n sedlene of Médales 
orders and exposing himself to every danger. Noone could doubt} @’Honore, but are compelled to pass on ot 400 Se n of *h - 
St : at “ “ The 2 } d within é ards of the town 
‘he he was brave. Had it been bravery, softened and blended with | . tows po sgn tae ht 8 iohaeen the Seth. Dering this 
ie finer feelings of humanity, be. would have been a true hero; but | whe D h thas 66 @ 
————. Qur artill ficer behaved lik tleman, as he had.| time, the weather was so bad, and the rains so heavy, that we were 
alwa u pene ped hs war eallag Sapte ne a ° a idship- 4 Working in the trenches, up tothe knees in mud, and the river swell- 
* YS done; and our subaltern in a tolerable medium : the midsbip- ed to such a height that the pontoon bridge, over which we crossed 
} id he ve tae ate web ty ooops. penely ecoman. : Sut, my ad the Guidiana, was carried away. On the 29th, another sortie was 
Jad the mighty fallen !—our brave adjutant, whose blustering voice a, ses: but chey were revised by general 
ind bullyin kabl made by the enemy on the right; but they P veg 
ying important manner had been always so remarkable, was A at ese ale . f 
OW as quietasalamb. Seated i 1 the battery, sheltered | Hamilton’s division. On the 3lst, twenty-seven pieces ef cannon 
trem Ge ap geal as ppt hapten pebs ae ; opened in the second parallel, on the walls of the town; and 
‘rom the shot, no peniteht on the cutly stoof ever exhibited such a} Were ope . . ’ 
rueful T j ieeri the firing was continued with great effect until the 4th, when another 
. ul countenance. There he sat, amidst the jeering and scolfing gw ' 4; practicable breaches Wete diebied on 
Dt the men, until the commandant ordered him down to the bombe4attery ofsix guns was opened ; p . h mm, but th 
m= Hrooft ; ivi iti im | the Sth. and we were turned out that night tostorm the town, but the 
0 superintend giving out the ammunition—merely to get hi yum saions for the defi were 
out of the way enemy having made formidable preparations | ~ the ty the a 
T : : j j ing time uns in 
“The carnage was now dreadful; the ramparts became strewed | tack was deferred until next night, during whic el the guns 





‘vith the dead und wounded ; and blood, brains, and mangled limbs | the second parallel were brought to cor - eee = pee 
ay scattered in every direction; but our men’s spirits and cothusi- | delay was productive of very serious feelings wigs it as 80 “A 
a Yr a to rise with the danger. The artillery officer stood on | mg dey, as we — warned at the time to be ready to storm | 
4€ platform, and, when he reported any of our shot taking effect, | town the next nicht. : echinh a 
4 cheer followed, and ‘at it none. my oder was the exclamation | Various were the effects produced on a cyte Ep Aen 
fom every mouth. When any of our comrades fell, it excited no | was an unusual talking of relations, a recalling to mind of scenes Tor | 





° . . _ j ° r — 
Visible fee ing*but revenge. ‘Now for a retaliating shot’ was the | gotten; a flow of kindly feeling which ssn ae y ra phe 
Cord; every nerve was strained to lay the gun with precision ; and, | dier into something sadder, but more pleasing. Many letters 


meee than usual; and many injunctions given and taken, about writing, 
, Webada traversing gunin the angle of the battery which lad |= the event of the fall of either party, to their relations. +b 
Hone vreat execution. The artillery sergeant commanded her; and! ‘Fhe nearer the time drew for the intended attack, the Legit o 
*Y Were plying her with great vigour. In the course of the day, |individual seemed to shrink within himself, yet still wets vit ned 
*oWever, as the iman was returning the sponge efter a shot, and the | or doubt of our success was expressed, every feeling disp ve Ses ' 
“artridge in the Rand of another, ready to reload, a thirly-iw’o pbund | natural and inauily; at length might came, and the appointe dewey} 
teen ; P . | for turning out. “It was dark and gloomy, not a single star showed ) 


‘it took etieet, is was considered that full justice was done to their leoee during that day to absent friends, in ® more affectionate style | 


* Poco} ani? < , ‘ ae in 2 ill air was sti } ould he heard ; but the noise } 
>. \collentions of an Eventful Life, chiefly Patsed in the Agny. {its head; the air was still, not a meee . i en ery word of com: | 
of lus field cricket, ané tlic crogking of trags; eygry word o ail 


a saldcr. 2 Volumes, Glasgow, M'P hip, 1924 
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petty; im this direction we charged until we reached the sally-port 


wit uM | commmdgicating with the town, In a short time the whole division 
car tan-Mante 1. aceh ive wien than Aett-@eibeer the brunt of the balls join the main army under Lord Wellington, ‘The battle of Busaco | 
ur gun- ; ; 


were established in pogsession of the castle, but the contest at the 


breaches was still severe. 


“The light and the 4th divisions had advanced from the trenches a 
short time after us, until they reached the covered way; their ad- 
vanced guards descended without difficulty into the ditch, and ad- 
vanced to the assault with the most determined bravery, but such 
was the nature of the obstacles prepared by the enemy at the headoi 
the breach, and behind it, that they could uot establish themselves 
within the place. Repeated attampts were made until after twelve 
at night, wien Lord Wellington finding that success was not.to be 
obtained, and that our division had succeeded in taking the castle, 
they were ordered back to the ground where they had assembled, 
leaving fhe breaeh covered with dead and wounded. When the go- 
vernor (FPhilipon) found the castle was taken, he retreated into fort 
St. Christoval, and at daylight in the mornlug he surrendered with 
all the garrison; it had consisted of five thousand men, of which 
number twelve hundred were killed during the siege.” 

Our soldier, the next morning, visits the scene of attack on the 
night previous :-— 

** When J observed the defences that had been here made, | could 
not wonder at our troops pot succeeding in the assault. The asceni 
of the breach near the top was covered with thick planks of wood 
firmly connected together, staked down, asd stuck full of sword and 
bayonet blades, which were firmly fastened into the wood with the 
points up ; round the breach a deep trench was cut in the ramparts 
which was plated full of musquets with the bayonets fixed, standing 
up perpendicalarly,and firmly fixed in the earth up to the locks. Ex- 
clusive of this, they had shell and hand grewades ready loaded, on the 
ramparts, which they lighted and threw down among the assailants. 
Round this death appeared in every form, the whole ascent was com- 
pletely covered with the killed, and for many yards around the ap- 
proach to the walls, every variety of expression in their counte- 
nance, from calm placidity to the greatest agony. The sight was 
awful :—anxious to see the place where we had so severe a struggle 
the preceding night, 1 bent my steps te the ditch where we had placed 
the ladders to escalade the castle. ‘The sight here was enough to 
harrow up the soul, and which no description of mine could convey 
an idea of. Bemeath one of the ladders, among others lay a corpo- 
ral of the 45th regiment, who, when wounded, had fallen forward on 
his knees and hands, and the foot of the ladder had been, ia the con- 
fusion, placed on his back. Whether the wound weuld have been 
mortal, | do not know, bat the weight of the men ascending the lad- 
der had facilitated his death, for the blood was forced out of his ears, 
mouth and nose. 

“ Returning to the @imp, I had passed the narrow path across the 
moat, where inany lay dead, half inthe water. I had scarcely reach- 
ed'the opposite side, when i perceived a woman with a child at her 
breast, and leading another by the hand, hurry ing about with a dis 
tracted air, from one dead body to another, cagerly examining each. 
Isaw her cometo one whose appearance seemed to strike her, (he was a 
grenadier of the 83d regimeut,) she hesitated some moments, as it 
afraid to realize the suspicion which crossed her inind. At length 
seemningly determined to ascertain the extent of her misery, releas 
ing the child from her hand, slic raised the dead soldier (who had 
fallen on bis face) and looking on his pallid featares, she gave : 
wild scream, and the lifeless body fell from her arms. Sinking ou 
herkneés, she cast her eyes to licaven, while she strained her in- 
fant to her bosom witha convulsive grasp: the blood had fled he 
face, nor did a muscle of it move, sije scemed inanimate, and al) hei 
faculties were absorbed in gritt,” 
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call most imperiously upon the impreseriptive rights of the People 
and of Nature, I have determined to cecrec, and do decree as 
follows : 
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December 31, 





Inhabitants of La Plata, and the free people in general of Bra- 
zil. Wa} ay \s eres 
Considering that political justice, and the gencral state of America, 





Ist. Seeing the orders that I have issued to the citizens of Monte 


Video and Brazil, to enter into these Territories all the torces uuder 
iay command in the defence of Liberty— 


lish intimate relations between the whole and each one of the States ; 
it will serve as a council on great occasions; a point of union in 
common danger; a faithful interpreter of public treaties, in cases of 
misunderstanding ; and as an arbitrator and conciliator of disputes 
and differences. 


Art. 15. The Isthmus cf Panama being an integral part of Colom- 


bia, and the most suitable point for the mecting of the Congress, this 
republic promises to furnish to plenipotentiaries of the Congress all 
the facilities demauded by hospitality among a kindred people, and 


NE Cas he ; , > | e sacre ar j bassadors. 
‘Od. Immediately that whatever Pravince may be oceupied by my iby the sacred character of ambass 


; stizens of the ave of 14 years 0, ought to 
ervons, nil the male citizens of the age of 14 years to 60, ou a : a yh ae 
iippeat "hn Mie parish of the district to which they belong, to enrol | cidents of war, or the consent of a majority wf the States, tne Con- 
q « ‘ ’ ‘ d - ‘ e 

themselves under the flag of liberty, and should they be in circum-| 


' { 
tances to carry arms, enlist. Ail those who do not so act, shall be j 


considered as enemies to the cause, 


Art. 16 Mexico agrees to the same obligation, if ever, by the ac- 


gress should meet within her jurisdiction. 


Art. 17. This compact of perpetual union, league and confedera- 


and suffer death agreeably | tion, shall not, in any wise, affect the exercise ef the national sove- 


i ° ° ° : e a See , y 
to military law—and all their property confiscated for the support, reigaty of either contracting party, in regard to its laws and form 


of the army st Ps an 

3d. I give entire liberty to all the Creolian slaves, that for upwards | 
of 300 years have groaned under the yoke of tyranny, in the cooside- | 
ration that the country has oceasion for the services of all its children: | 
and that within the term of twenty-tour years these new citizens pre 
sent, and place themselves, according to (he form of the second arti- 
cle, for enlistment—they remaining, trom that moment, exempt, 
from those several occupations in which their masters oceupied 
them. 

4th. ‘The new citizens that refuse to take uparms to fulfil the most 
gacred of a!) duties—in defence of their liberty—<nall for ever re- 
nain slaves 
th. Tie parents of soldiers employed in the cause of liberty 
shall remain free citizens, by virtue of this decree. 

Given in the name of the Repnblic above declared : This decree, 
in consequence, shi ll have the force ofa law, and shall be most reli- 
sjouslv observed by the republican authorities. 
©" At Head Quarters, in Santa Fe de Corenta, signed and sealed 

with the arms of the Republic, this day, Ist July, 1S2o. 
SIMON BOLIVAR. 
rhe Secretary Pedro Brican. 


TREATY BETWEEN COLOMBIA AND 
MEXICO 
{ Translated for the National Journal.) 

Lreaty of perpetual union, league, & confederation, between Colom- 
bia and Mexico, published at the city of Mexico, on the 20th of 
Sept. 1825. 

Ths government of the Republic of Colombia on the one part, and 
that of Mexico on the other, sincerely desirous of terminating the 
evils of the present war, into which they have been forced by the 
King of Spain, and haying determined to employ their whole naval 
and land forces in defence of their liberty, and anxious also that this 
league should be general among all the States of Spanish America, 
that they may contribute their limited strength and resources to 
maintain the common cause of their independence, have appointed 


|of government, or its foreign relations. 


But the parties bind them- 
selves, pdsitively, not to accede to any demand of indemnity, tribute 
or impost, from Spain, for the loss of her former supremacy over 
these countries, or fromany other nation in her name. They also 
agree not to enter into any treaty with Spain, or any other nation, 
to the prejudice of their independence; but to maintain, at all times, 
their mutual interests with the dignity and energy proper to free, in- 
dependent, friendly and confederate states. j 

Art. 18, Provides for the time of the ratification of this treaty. 

The foregoing treaty has been duly ratified. 

GUADALUPE VICTORIA. 

By the President : 

LUCAS ALAMAN, 
a] 
INDIA. 
From the National Gazette. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sanderson, of the Coffee House, for a file 
of the Calcutta John Bull down to the 241th August, inclusive. The 
number of that date says: “ Weregret to hear that a very consi 
derable degree of sickness and mortality prevails in the Upper Pro 
vinces, particularly among the children of Europeans ” 

On the subject of the Burmese war, we find, in the number of the 
23d August, the tollowing editorial paragraphs ; 

** We have received letiers from Raazoon of the end of July, and 
the persuasion being general there, that no disinclination exists on 
the part of the Burmese against treating with us and putting an end 
to the war; and add that no enemy is heard of within 150 miles. 

« Measures had been taken by the active officer now in command 
at Rangoon, to obtain intelligence from Tonjho, and Ava, to be de 
pended on. It is believed that at both these places, the enemy are 
very much straitened for provisions, and grain which formerly sold 
for fifteen tickalls a handred baskets, is now at the same rate for one 
The time for completing a treaty honourable to the British arms, in 
as far as we may dictate our terms, appears, in the opinion of our 
Rangoon friends, to have arrived. 














plenipotentiaries, who have concluded the following treaty of union, | 


league, and confederation. 

Art. 1. The Republics of Colombia and Mexico unite, league, and 
confederate, forever, ia peace aad in war, to maintain with their na- 
naval and land foreées, as far as circumstances ifiay péritit, their ip- 
dependence of Spuin and alt other foreign dominion; and, after the 
recognition of their independence, to assure their mutual prosperity, 
harmony, and good intelligence, both among their people and citi- 
zens, and the States with which they may institute relations. 

Art. 2. The Republics of Colombia and Mexico, therefore, enter 
into, and mutually form, a perpetual compact of alliauce, and firm 
and constant friendship, for their common defence, obliging them- 
selves to aid each other, and mutually repel any attack or invasion 
that may, in any manner, .nenace the security of their independence 
and liberty, affect their interests or disturb their peace: provided, 
that in the last case, requisition be made by one or other of the two 
governments legally established. 

Art. 3. To effect the objects of the preceding article, the contract- 
ing parties promise to aid each other, with the amount of land for- 
ées that may be fixed upon by special conventions, as the circumstan- 
ces may demand, and during the continnance of the occasion. 

Art. 4. The Military and Navy of both coutraeting parties shall 
also be in fulfilment of the preceding conventions. 

Art. 5. In cases where aid is suddenly required, ea: party shall 
operate against the enemy with all its disposable forces within the 
territories of the other, if time be not allowed for concert be- 
tween both governments. But the party thus operating shall ob- 
serve the laws and ordinances of the State, as far as circumstances 
may permit, and shall respect and obey its government. The ex- 
penses thus incurred shall be fixed by separate conveutions, and paid 
one year after the conclusion of the present war. 

Art.6. The coutracting parties oblige themselves to furnish what- 
ever assistance they may be able, to the military and mercantile ves- 
gels arriving at the poris of each other, from distress or other cause ; 
and they shall have power to repair, refit, provision, arm, and in- 

crease their armament and crews, so as to be able to continue their 
voyages or cruises, at the expense of the State or individuals to 
whom they may lelong. 


Art. 7. To avoid abuses by armed privateers, of the commerce of | u c 
the state and that of neutrals, the contracting parties agree to ex-| 8° favourable to any hostile operations against Ava. 
tend the jurisdiction of the maritime courts of each other, to their 
privateers and prizes, indifferently, when they cannot readily re-| 
gain their portof departure, and abuses shall be suspected, of the 


commerce of neutral nations. 


Art. 8. The contracting parties mutually guarantee to each other 








‘Our Prome letters of the 27th July, say that no prospect of peace 
exists—iliat the enemy show no inclination to offer terins. The coun 
try was flooded with water, and considerable inconvenience experi 
enced in consequence, while apprehensions were entertained, that on 
the taking of of the water, jeyer might become prevalent. The 
march on the Capital is regarded as settled on, and no doutt enter- 
tained of reaching it early in the next cold weather; but should the 


advance ?”’ 


Accounts from Ava, received at Prome, state that his Majesty, de- 
serting the idle ease and inanity of an Eastern potentate, has be- 
; come restless and impatient to an extreme degree, on hearing of Sir 

Archibald Campbell’s having fixed himself at Prome, and now places 
his only hope, in the charms of sorcery and superstition. So far, there- 
fore, as a beneficial impression on the minds of the Burman nation 
is au object to be attained, we believe that object has been reached ; 
and so far as this is calculated to secure to us the future tranquillity 
of our Easternand South Eastern frontier, it has been gained by 
the operation already completed. 

Geographical Discovery.—In our paper of yesterday we communi- 
cated the important intelligence of several followers of the camp at 
| Prome, having found their way. by water, across to Aracan—thus 

realizing the hopes entertained that one of the branches of the Era- 

waddy emptied itself into the Bay, far to the Northward of Cape 
| Negrais. ‘The discovery, if completely corroborated, as we believe 
| it will be, will throw a new light on the geography of those parts, as 
| well as give value and importance to the possession of Cheduda, 
| Ramree, and Chandua. Our readers are aware, that according to 
| ous present charts, the Mugh Hills, are carried down to Negrais, at 
an elevation, preclading, if correct, every thing like a branch of the 





' this celebrated river are sct down to the eastward of these hills, and 
of point Negrais. 
The great mouth of the Erawaddy leading to Bassein in latitude 
6 deg. North, while Chandua, or as it is sometime called Thandue, 
is situated in 19 deg. north latitude. From Chandua across to Prome, 
the distance is little more than sixty miles; and should it turn out, 
| that there is water carriage all the year round, for boats of even a 
moderate burthen, we must blush for our ignorance of circumstances, 


ur But even on the 
supposition that the water carriage is only available for small boats 
during the rain, it is plain from its existence, that the country be- 
tween Chandua and Prome can present no very formidable obstacles 
| to the march of troops and military stores. We would appear to ltave 
| been tooeasily frightened by the hills set down in our maps; as ex: 


the integrity of their respective territories as they existed before the | 8S in this part of Aracan, and assuming the correctness of their 
present war; recognizing. also, as part of this territory, what was | disposal, and given altitude, to have never dreamt of a survey, 
not included in the vice-royalties of Mexico and New Grenada, but} Wich if the new aceounts are to be credited must have soon over- 


$s now a component part of it. 


Art. 9. The component parts of the territory of both parties shall | 


ve defined and recognised. 


| * ’ : . 

| throw the. authority of these charts. The point, however, is too 
unportant to remain much longer in doubt, and we may calculate on 
soon secing it at rest. It is to be observed that the passage from 


Art. 10. If internal quiet should unfortuately be disturbed, in thie | Chandua to Prome, is not that to which reference was made, as like- 
territory of either party, by disorderly men and enemies of legal ly to result from Com. Haye’s suggestions; although its existence 


government, the contracting parties engage to make common cause 


unquestionably gives great colour of probability to the conjectures of 


against them, until order and the empire of law be re-established. | that able officer. The mouth of the Erawaddy, which he supposed 


Their forces shall be furnisbed, as provided by articles 2 and3. 


Art. 11. All persons taking arms against either government, lc- 
gally established, and fleeing from justice, if found within the terri- 
tory of either contracting party, shallbe delivered up, to be tricd by 


ke government against which the offence has been coinmitted. 


serters from the army and navy are included in this article. 
Art. 12. 


cood intelligence, a Congress shall be formed, to which each party 
shall send two plenipotentiarics, commissioned in the same form and 
manner as are observed towards ministers of equal grade to foreign 
nations. 

Art. 13. Both parties oblige themselves to solicit the other cide- 
vant Spanish States of America to enter into this compact of per- 
petual union, league and confederation. 

Art. 14. As soon as this important purpose shall have been aftain- 
eg, a general congress of American States shall assemble, composed 


heir wl 
Vv) ui Ti 
. 


niputentiaries. Mis object will be oufri and estab 


To strengthen the bonds of future union between the | 
wo states, and to prevent every interruption of their friendship and 


{ to exist north of Point Negrais, is conjectured to empty itself into the 

| sea, about Buffalo Rocks, 50 miles only the north of Nagrais Cape. 

| Writers in the John Bull insist upon the wisdom of “ detaching 
the old kingdom of Pegu from the empire of the Burmahs.” {It ap. 


De- | pears to have been generally considered as certain that the British ar- 


| , , eae . a P eas 

jmy would reach the Burmese capital. The heat in British India was 
| intense—a dreadful mortality from sickness prevailed among the na- 

| tives of the district of Calcutta, and, at Aracan, among the British and 
native troops. 

The Small Pox in India.—The following statement which we have 


| procured may, perhaps, possess some interest, not merely on account 


from Prome the 27th of that month; onr Rangoon epistles speak of 


King and Court run away, as expected, cui bono, it is asked, is our 


| Erawaddy finding its way through them, and that all the mouths of | 


} 








|of the simple facts it contains, but as it perhaps elucidates in some 

| degree the effects of vaccination. During the months of January. | 

February, March, April, and May, which embrace nearly the whole | 

period of the epidemic, out of 4,150 European soldiers, taking the 

j average number for the five menths at the diff oh | 

ier ea taal ox prevailed ony ane were ase, 
i I a. Mg the same pertou, onty 75 ont of 30x 


Tos atime . 
herent -statious of the}, 


Seapoys, of at least enlisted men, were attacked with sin : 
of whom died: so that though 33,000 men w alt POX, ning 


ee : site - ere exposed 3 
months, in situations where this disease was at i for five 


one ti 
epidemic, only 1 in 4,00 was affected, and only 1 in 2,600 de 


COMPARATIVE COMMERCE: 


An article in the Revue Encyclopedique gives the followi 


‘ : Ing co : 
rative view of the Commerce of Great Britain, France, and the U. 
ted States :-— ni 
































Great Britain. France. | United States 
Py pas} ees hatte een, 
Francs Francs. Francs 
Home Trade . . . | 8,601,850,000 6,476,160,000 2,493,000, 00° 
Fereign Trade 1,894,275.000 $47,450,000 736.9910 
Total of Commercial pa Eker hint ead K) 
transactions . . |10,496,125,000 7,323,610,000 3,279,991 006 
Exp. of Raw Preduce 75.725,000 149,050,000 Y Sarna ce 
Exports of Manufac- 199,000 
factures. . . . $10,850,000 260,000,000 13.036 
Exports of Foreig 936,000 
Articles. . 253,875,000 52,000,000} 142,000 006 
Total of Exports 1,140,450,000 461,050,0001 403,991.95 





This table, the materials of which are derived from official docy 
ments on the most authentic information, furnishes data for an bate. 
resting comparison between the three great commercial powers of 
the civilized world. [t appears that the home commerce of France 
which consists of the consumption of raw produce and manufactur,. 
by the population, is less than that of Great Britain by one-fourt) 
whilst it is about twice and a halfas much as that of the United State 
Compared with the population of each State, the consumption 
the proportion of 390 francs for every individual in Great Britain 
249 francs in the United States, and 216 francs in France. The Fo- 
reign commerce presents the following results:—That of France jc 
less than that of England by upwards of 1,000,000,000 of francs, ang 
itis greater than that of the United States by 60,000,000—-that ig to 
say, one thirteenth of the whole. Compared with the population 
the foreign commerce is in the proportion of 86 francs for every ix 
dividual in Great Britain, of from 20 to 30 franes in France, and of 
about 78 francs in the United States. The total of the commercia| 
transactions of Franee, home as well as foreign, is a third less than 
that of Great Britain, but it exceeds that of the United States by much 
more than a half. : 

With respect to exportation, the value of which may be considered 
as affording a rule by which to judge of the commercial prosperity 0; 
each state, the following results are obtained. The exportations of 
French raw produce exceeds in value that of Great Britain by on 
half, whilst is is only in the proportion of three to five compared 
with that of the United States, which is wonderfully increased by the 
immense resources of her forests and fisheries. and particularly by th: 
products of the southern states of the Union. The value of Frenc) 
manufactures exported wants about 10,000,000 francs to make it 
equal to one third of those exported by Great Britain, but it is more 
than 20 times, greater than the value of the exported manufactures 
of the Duited States, 

greatest inferiority of Prance exists fn the*warehousiny or de- 
posit system, and re-exportation trade. This important branch is, 
in Great Britain, more than five times as much as in France, and in 
the United States it is about three times as much. 

The exportation of indigenous productions, which affords a test o! 
the agricultural and manufa¢turing prosperity of each country, i: 
on an average of years, found to be as follows :— 


ates, 
IS in 


Great Britain 886,575,000 francs. 
France 409,050,000 
United States 261,991,000 
Russia 201,400,000 


Thus it will be seen that England annually exports a quantity « 
native productions which equals, or even surpasses in value all th 
exportations of a similar nature of the other great commercial pow 
ers; and a population of 22,000,000 is able, with the assistance 0! 
superior industry, to produce every year riches equal, at least, t0 
those which are created by three states peopled by 85,000,000 of iu: 
habitants. 

The exportations of France of agricultural and manufacturing pri 
duce are only equal to the half of those of England, whilst they a 
most equal the whole of those of Russia and the United States putt 
gether. 

Thus the 10,000,000 of American and the 45,000,000 of Russias 
population do not together create riches greater than those which ar 
annually created by the population of France alone. 

Compared with the number of inhabitants in each country, the ex 
portatiou of native productions is ju the proportion of 40 francs fv: 
evry individual in Great Britain, of 26 francs for every inhabitant 
in the United States, of 14 francs for every inhabitant of France, and 
of only of from 3 to 4 francs for eyery subject of the Russian empiri 
Considered iu the mass, this species of exportation presents the fo! 
lowing relative ternis with respect to the different countries before: 
named.—Russia, 1—United States, 1 1-4—France, 2—Englané 
41-3. Theseterms must undergo some alteration when to the ¢% 
portation of native produce is added that of foreign produce ret! 
ported. They then stand as follows :—Russia, 1—United States, ° 
—France, 2 1-4—England, 5 3-4. 

On examining the data of these numerical results, it is found thot 
the principal superiority of English commerce consists in the expo! 
tation of the produce of English industry, and that of America in tl 
re-exportation of foreign produce. 

Considered in the total, and without regard to particular objects, the 
French exportation exceeds that of Russia by 200,000,000 of francs 
It exceeds that of America by 60,000,000, and it is less than that 0 
England by 679,000,000. It isin the proportion of 9 to 23 compared 
with that of England, and of 9 to 8 compared with that of Americ. 
There is then, it will be seen, no foundation for the statement tha! 
the commerce of the United States surpasses that of France ; but it! 
impossible to donbt that it soon will do so, if French commerce 
inains stationary instead of foliowing the rapid development obsersé 
ble in that of other maritime nations. 

In the space of a century, Great Britain, in consequence of the no 
tural advantages of her tertirory, of the activity of her population, 
the wisdom of her institutions, and of favourable events, has succees 
ed in establishing a commerce whose prosperity is unequalled in the 
world, and unexampled in history. 

During the period of a single generation, the United States, ent’ 
ing upon the career of civilization with the vigour of a new and th 
experience of an old state, has become the third power of the mam 
time world. 


Much lesstime would be necessary to enable France to develope 


}the advantages which she derives from her favourable climate, fr 


her vast and fertile territory, from ber numerous, active, and industs: 
ous population, and especially from her social organization. It wou 
o¢ more easy for France to succeed in this undertaking than it was! 
ter, ten years ago, the task of repairing the disasters of a e:v!) 8" 
and foreign inva&MA, of rendering herself capable, after a hi: 
time exclusi 50 years, so closely to follow Great Briggin +" 
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career of commerce in which so much ability and perseverance has 
been displayed. : 

By this experience France can measure her strength and calculate 
per power ; for her commercial greatness, after so many calamities, 
js perhaps a more surprising prodigy than the prosperity of England 
after so long @ course of success, 

The article inthe Reoue Encyclopediqug is signed “A Moreau de 
Jonues.” 





QUEBEC, Dec. 17. 

The Catholic Clergy and the Trustees and Syndics of (uvre et 
Fabrique of Notre Dame de Quebec beg leave to present their most 
<incere thanks to the Officers of the Staff andof the Garrison of this 
sity, for the trouble they have taken upon themselves, on the fune- 
ral of the late Monseigneur the Catholic Bishop, by leading and di- 
recting the troops turned out on that occasion for the maintaining of 
public order, and at the same time, evincing in a more distinguished 
manner their respect for the memory of that illustrious Prelate. 

They return likewise their thanks to the troops themselves, for the| 
zeal they have manifested by their exertions, to render this awful 
eeremony worthy of him whom it was meant to honour. j 
The Rt. Rev. Mr. Panet, Coadjutor to the late Catholic Bishop, was 
systalled Bishop, with the usual solemnities, in the Roman Cathedral 
on Monday afternoon last. 

We understand that the Rev. Messire Sicxay, Curate of the Pa- 
rish of Quebec, succeeds to the officeof Coadjutor to the present 
Bishop. 
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We are still without later advices from Europe 





India.—An arrival from Calcutta at Philadelphia, has furnished 
us with very late accounts. It will be seen from the extracts which 
we bave adopted from the National Gazette, that the intelligence 
from Prome, the head-quarters of the Britisn army in the Burman 
territory, is as late asthe 27th of July. The army seeims to be in 
very comfortable quarters for the rainy season, tolerably healthy, 
and no complaint of scarcity of provisions. The Burmese being now 
somewhat humbled, hopes are held out of obtaining peace, which we 
trust will be ere long realized. That Sir Archibald Campbell will 
tend a willing ear to any overtures we have no doubt, as the war on 
our part was not undertaken for conquest, but for the purpose of 
teaching his golden footed Majesty to pay a proper respect to the 
British power ; the efficiency of which the Burman seemed to ques- 
tion, until Sir Archibald succeeded in removing his Majesty’s scru- 
ples in this essential particular, Tne kingdom of Siam, however, 
‘one of the many conquests of the Burmese,) it is said, must be de- 
tached from the power which now holds it in a cruel state of depend- 
ence. Should such a course he resolved on, Siam will be probably 
restored to the dominion of its ancient possessors, and its integrity 
guaranteed by England. 

This, with the re-conquest of the provinces on the northegstern 
frontiet in the vigipityjef the Barumpaoter, will be a’necessary sa- 
lutary reduction of the Burman pewer, and will probably be the 
means of preserving peace in that quarter for many years to come. 

It should be recolJected that the power and arrogance of the Bur- 

mese grew out of along series of conquests among its less fortu- 
nate neighbors; that people not being satisfied with subjugating the 
whole territory along the oriental shores of the bay at Bengal, threa- 
tened to turn their arms, and did actually invade the British posses- 
sions. We have said before, and we sti!l entertain the same opinion, 
that the East India Company have no wish to increase their posses- 
sions by the annexation of any of those now belonging to the Bur- 
mese; they merely desire to secure themselves by lessening the pow- 
er of a dangerous and troublesome opponent, which perhaps can be 
effectually done by restoring some of the subjugated provinces to 
their former owners—subordinate Rajahs and petty princes. The 
discovery of a water communication between the vicinity of Prome 
& the sea, below Arracan, (mentioned in our extracts) apart from its 
commercial advantages, will be of prodigious importance in curbing 
the insolence of those people, as it will enable us to send succours to 
the army by amuch shorter route than by Rangoon; it will also en- 
able General Morrisou to form a junction with Sir Arcbibald Camp- 
bell bya short cut across the country; and above all, it leaves the 
capital open, which had hitherto been sypposed to be covered by a 
range of mountains, to any future invasions. The communication 
‘ig Supposed to be formed by a branch of the Irawaddy or Erawaddy, 
which takes a westerly course to the bdy of Bengal, whilst the nrain 
and known river pursues a southerly route in the direction of Ran, 
Toon, 

The last accounts represent the King of the golden feet to have 
banged his mode of warfare by substituting, for salt petre and its 
vile compounds, sorcery and witchcraft. His Majesty, who is said 
‘o be deeply skilled in these tactics, wisely conceiving that they 
would operate as well at a distance as hard by, bas retired with his 
principal officers to the capital, there to put his conjurations into 
complete operation. 
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“ The acts here referred to we are unable to produce ; if any of |sal in the hands of Morris 
eh : . . 13 the » oale : o = 
our friends have them we will feel much indebted for a perusal of | 1! the late calamitous 
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Robinson, Esq. for the relief of the sufferers 


hres in New-Branawick ; and I have also to 


. te : i acknowledge the receip , ter be 19: ouainting 
them. Private accounts from W ashington corroborate our opinion | k uge the receipt of your letter of the 19h, acquainting me 


that a further sum of- one thousind nine hundred and. ninety-fou- 
os e ia . es Ff A ii 1 mi ninety-fou 
on this point. The two governments are in all probability in nezocia- | ‘ 


tion upon the subject, which we have no donbt will be soon brought | 
toan amigable conclusion. This we believe for the best possible | 


| dollars had since been subseribed, and de 


posited to my credit in the 
Branch Bank of the United States. 


J beg leave to express to you and the centlemew of the Committee, 


: : ; : a ! rh j 1 eee, Chatema, ve -eting dtc 
reason, namely, that both parties seem desirons of settling those long lane throngh it to Mr. Boggs, Chairmau of the Public Meeting, and to 


standing differences. | 
We noticed in our fast the report that the Custom House at New-| 


York would not admit to entry any colonial vessels after the Sth of 


January. Upon looking more closely into the law, the Collector | 


* | the Subseribers, my warmestackwowledgiments,and those of the Comm 
rwnevolence and live ly sympathy evinced by the 


mittee here, for the | 
cilizens of, and British vesidents in New-\ ork towards the sefferers im 
the late melancholy conflagration, and to assure you, Sir, that those 
marks of kindness and liberality that have been thus manifested age 


: A : highly estimated, a willever be remembered by the eng .¢ 
discovered that a proclamation from the President would be neces- | a : and will ever be remembered vy the government 


sary for this purpose — 

We saw the statement alluded to in the subjoined extract, which | 
originated in an English radical journal, copied into one or two of | 
the papers of this city; and as libels have of late become common 
on the English clergy, this one at least may as well be refuted. | 


“The paragraph which appeared lately in some of the morning | 
papers respecting the worthy Master of St. Peter’s, Cambridge, hav- | 
ing undertaken to ride eight or ten miles upon the backs of two, 





tion; the gentleman whose name is so uuwarrantably used, having | 
derived his first knowledge of the infamous libel in the perusal of the 
London Journals.””—London British Press. 


purporting to have been issaed by Bolivar to the Brazilians. We} 
had inserted it previously to the contradiction published by the Co- | 
lombian Consul in this city, and did so for the purpose of showing 
that it bore internal marks of being a base forgery; for how does it 
accord with the high character which Bolivar sustains, to suppose that | 
he should decree, that every male inhabitant between 14 and 60 | 
years of age should immediately take arms or suffer death? The 
Colombian Consul has acted with becoming promptitude in rescuing 
the character of the Liberator from the suspicion of so foul a calum- 
ny. 
Mr. Kean has returned from Boston. The managers of the Bos- 
ton theatre declare, in an Address to the public, that they had no rea- 
son whatever to suppose that any serious or organized opposition 
existed against Mr. Kean until four o’clock of the evening of his ap- 
pearance 

That amiable lady and excellent actress, Mrs. Hilson, takes a 
Benefit at the Park, on Wednesday, on which occasion Mr. Kean 
has offered to perform in a favourite part. 
The celebrated opera of Tancredi will he produced this evening 
atthe Park Theatre by the Italian Company. 








{ 
A dreadful Vire lately broke out near Spring-street in this city, | 
by which disaster a great number of families were reduced to dis- | 
tress. A meeting was promptly called, and numbers attended to de- | 
vise means for extending succoyr ta the sufferers. At this meeting | 
his Majesty’s Consul, James Buchanan, Esq. attended, and took an 
opportunity of advertipg to the benevolent efforts recently made in 
New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia, in behalf of the nifortunmet 
people of New-Brunswick, and expressed hjs wish to reciprocate the 
same kind and humane feelings as far as in him lay to the sufferers 
in Spring-street. The proposition was courteously received, and 
Mr. B. was put upon the Committee, where we understand he has! 
shown much activity and usefuluess. 








We haye much pleasure in laying before our readers the corres- 
pondence between the Chairman of the Commiftee for proeuring re- 
lief for the sufferers by fire in New Brunswick, and Sir Howard 
Douglas, together with the final Report of the said committee. 

The Committee appointed at the meeting of the Citizens of New- 
York and British Residents, held at the New-York Coffee-House, on 
the Ist November last, for the purpose of collecting and transmitting | 
funds for the relief of the sufferers from the late fires in the Province 
of New- Brunswick, report, : 

That they have collected the sum of $7,404. — 

Amount deposited with the ‘Treasurer, and which has been 





drawn for by the Governor, $5,000 
Rernitted inebills of exchange, 1,994 

In the hands of the Treasurer, and now ord¢red fo be re- 
mitted, 410 
$7,404 


Besides sundry articles of provisions. ‘ 

That the following letter was addressed by the Committee to the 
Governor of New-Brunswick. 

New-York, Nov. 2, 1825. 

To His Excellency Sir Howard Dougfas, Bart. Lieutenant-Gevernor 
of the Province of Ne®-Brunswick. 
Sir, , 

The Committee appointed at a meeting of the Citizens of New- | 
York and British Residents for the purpose of collecting subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the sufferers from the late calamitous Fires in! 
your Province, beg leave to inform your Excelleney that they have} 
collected the sum of five thousand dollars. r 

Having been authorized by the general meeting to make such dis- | 
position of the funds that may be collected as they may think proper, | 
the Committee are unanimously of opinion that the same be placed |, 





classes thronghout the Province who have most severely felt the! 
effects of the late visitation. 





We sincerely hope this war will be speedily termlnated, and that 


tue discoveries which ithas led to will open new fields for commerce | 


iid civilization. om \ 





As there are no immediate means of remitting the amount thus 
collected, the Committee, have deposited the same in the hauds 
of Morris Robinson, Esq. Cashier ot the New-York Branch Bauk! 


~— ~ ‘ mer ales ’ lat 
With regard to the new difficalties in the Colonial Trade wevhave | of the United States, upon whom your exeellency may draw to that 


tot much to add, except that we omitted in our last to express our | 


amount, : k Ps 
The Committee very confidently hope that their exertions will be 


pinion that a saving clause to the celebrated 4th section is to be} attended with still fartier suecess. 


pound in the Sth section of the same act, which is as follows :— 


With a lively sympathy for the suffering inhabitants of New- > 


three, or more men, we have ascertained is wholly without founda- | actt 


és ' 
“V. And be it further enacted, that nothing contained in this Act, } Brunswick, - 

or any pra Act passed in the present session of Parliament, shall | the ¢ staagore’ mave the nary vir eg 

extend to repeal or in any way to alter or alfect an Act passed in the | ales — raat ste he vere 4 Servant 

‘ourth year of the reign of His present Majesty, entitled An Act to | pa ee = BEV ROBINSON 

‘\horize His Majesty under certain circumslauces, to regulate a Chalresaa of the oaeiiitinn. 

vultes and drawbacks on goods imported or,exported in foreign vessels,| ,. |, ‘ : , ived th °j sw 

"iid to exempt certain foreign coup from bilo tage ; nor to repeal or} Fo which the Committee have resviven the ves 9 oll 

any way alter or affect an Act passed in the fifth year of the reign | Frepenricton, Noy. 29, 1825, 

4 His present Majesty, among other things, fo amend the lasi-men- ? 

ioned Act, and that all the trade and intercourse between the British 

‘ossessions And all foreign countries shall be subject to the powers 

‘ranted to His Majesty by those-Acts.” 


Sir, 
tT have had the honour to receive your letter of the 2d, inst. ne-} 
juainting me that subscriptions to the amount of five thousand dol- 


and inbabitants of this Province, who are sincerely desirous of culti 


vating and maintaining those terms which happily subsist between 
the respective countries, and receive with the highest degree of satis 
faction this proof of good feeling, which cannot but tend to improve 
aud draw closer our friendly relations wiih each other 
Phave drawn an Mr. Morris Robinson forthe sua thus placed at 
my disposal. in favour jof the Hon. John Robinson, of St John. 
And, whilst I present my acknowledgments for tue handsome term 
in Whish the vote places those funds at my sole disposal. | beg to 
say, that so soon as the Committee, which has been formed here to 
for the Province ai large, shall have prepared a statement of the 
losses sustained, and the suceour received and distributed, f ehall pro 
ceed, in consultation with those gentlemen, to make an equitabh 


| distribution of the funds which have been. or may be piaced at my 


| disposal, and in duing so, shall have due regard to the poorer classe: 
In another part of our paper will be found a mock Proclamation | of sufferers 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant. 
HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
Ordered, That the above Report be published 
By order of the Committee. 

BEVERLEY ROBINSON, Chairman 
New-York, Dec. 29, 1823. 
eS 
THE CONFLAGRATION, 

We have before mentioned that Mr. Manners, British Consul itt 
Massachusetts, had written a poem on the late dreadful fires in New 
Branswick, in which the horrors of those terrible visitations were 
described with peculiar vigour and truth, in testimony whereof we 
extract the following passages. Mr. 





Manners is a gentleman o! 
known ability. and the appearance of the poem was looked for with 


interest in Boston, where we understand it bas had a large and rapid 
sale. 


The poem opeus with a beautiful and pertinent allusion to the {A7* 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and then proceeds :— 


Lo! a dense cloud obscures the Northern skies,— 
Hark! from New Brunswick, piercing shrieks arise ; 
The wild deer starts astonished from his lair, 

The soaring eagle seeks a purer air, 

The wand’ring woodman stays his sturdy stroke, 
His breath impeded by impervious smoke; 

The moose, the bear, the wolf, rush mingled by, 
And scared and screaming birds around him fly! 
A fearful warning of hisdreadful fate— 

He strives to fly—but ahy he strives too jate; 

In ¢aih Despair his waning strength renews, 

A flood of Flame on wings of Wind pursues— 
Exhausted, panting to the earth he falls, 

On bis loved wife and helpless children ealls : 

But wife, alas, nor child again shall hear 

The tender accents of that voice so dear; 
O’erta’en, enveloped by the ruthless fires, 


The wretched man in agony expires! p- 8. 


After goiug over all the afflicting details which attended the.eyer 
to be lamented night of the 7th October, which he depicts in glow: 


colours, the author proceeds to describe the scene of desolation, ag*it 


appeared after the fires were extinguished :— 


At length the whirlwind’s hushed ; the welcome rains 
Desvend in torrents on the hissing plains, 
The blaze expires—but Misery remains ! 
So deep, so poignant the suryivers’ grief, 
Escape from death is scarcely deemed relief-— 
Parents their children—children parents mourn, 
Wives weep for lords that never will return— 
Lovers the loved—friends, slaughtered friends deployy— 
The tend’ rest ties are rent to join no more. 

Drear, parched and desoJate, in horrid guise, 
Surrounding scenes accord with streaming eyes— 
Ashes lie scattered—recent cinders smoke 
Where waved the pine and tow’er’d the monarch oak; 
Their blasted trunks in rifted ruin stand, 
Black, charred and branchless, they deform the land 
They once adorned.—Scorch’d, mangled, seared and dtad 
The herds lie prostrate where they lately fed, 
Ormucto’s stream a hideous group pollutes, 
The sodden carcasses of men and brutes— 
These urged by Instinct, and by Reason thosr, 
Assured of death, the milder agent chose— 
Not e’en the natives of the flood were spared, 
The stifled shoals the gen’ral havoc shared ; 
Lifeless they foat along the neigh’bring strand, 
@r lie, in putrid myriads on the sand; 
An universal devastation reigns 
Ferough every hill, and saddens all the plains. 


“sok +i he author then happily concludes :— 
in your hands, to be distributed by you among those of the poorer | ~ ™ ppuy 


Turn we our eyes from these soul-harrowing sit}t« 
To scenés in which Humanity delights : 
Though Famine gaunt, with fell destruction rife 
Niushes relentless against suffering Life, 
Lo! mild Benevolence presents her shield 
And drivesthe rav’ning monster from the fyeld 
From every breast extracts the venom’d dart, 
And pours her balmon every bleeding heart. 
All hail! thou noblest attribute of man, 
Thou grgnd essential in the social plan 
Of Nature—O, may thy bland influence bind 
In one vast family all human kind, 
Soften asperities of kindred States, 
Blot ont all traces of unnat’ral hates, 
Condliate feelings lib’ral, just and kind, 
And re-unite the ties by fends disjoined ' pp. 14, 18 


Ae + 
Messrs. Carvill, Broadway, have received a few copies of th 


} e > : aa * e , ‘ ~ 
'work from Boston, and as the profits artsing from the publication aré 
} to be applied to the fund for the benefit of those whose suflerings 


| so finely pourtfays, we hope it will meet with a ready sale. ais 


{ 
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THE BLIND, HARPER. 
Tue early sun is glowiug o'er viy head, * | 
Its beams upon iny face are warm and bright ; 
Yet vot for me its cheerful ght is shed— 
My eyes have long been closed iu eudless night 
i hear thégn@sic'6f the rhorning bird, 
t feel.th lening wind upon me breathe, 
1 hear thé mfymaring forest by it stirr’d, 
_ And the'soft rippling of the stream beneath ; 
Yo naught of all the beauteous view remains 
*Vor me, save the remembrance of that day, 
“When catelessly t wandered o'er the plains, 
And took—aad kuew it not—a last survey. 
Sweet Nature! could { view you but once more, 
How deeply on your beauties would | gaze, 
And bid my memory each fair infage sture, 
To glad me through my dark and elrerless days. 
O tall me, ye who see the landscape yet, 
Still does the blue sky spread its canopy ? 
Aud ave the trees, the soft grass where I sit, 
As green, as lovely as they used to be? 
Still does the western sun’s last sinking beam 
Gild the red clouds that mark the fading day ? 
Sill do the brigat stars stud the nightly stream ? 


’ 





7” ' 
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Bese DE CHANGE, Negociationd'Effets Publics, Placemens de Fonds 
Agence General d‘Affaires; No. 33 Wall-street, New-York.—Le Soussigne a 
Vhonneur d’annoncer au? Public qu’il a forme un Etablissement dans cette viile, 
daus le but d’acheter et vendre exc/usivement pur conimission, les effets publics ; 
svit ceux du Gouvernemeut des Etats Unis, soit ceux de PEtat de New-York, ou 
des divers autres Etitsde l'Union; les Actions des Banques, des Compagnies 
Wassurance, et des autres Etabiissemens legalement institues. [] s’occupera 
eucore de la Neyociation des billets, traites et mandats ser linterieur, et sur 
Pewrauger; du Placémeus de fonds bypotheques sur proprietes foucieres; du re- 
couvvement a Vaiimabie, ou par voie judiciare, de toutes creances, dividendes, 
interets, reclamations, successions, &c. Ll recevra egalement les sonmes qui lui 
seraieat ollertes avec condition de les rembourser,a la volonte du depositaire ou 
a terme fixe, et d’slloucy dans ce cas, uninteret graduel de 3 a 6 pour cent, l’an, 


i cn vaison du montant des reurises, et de Pepoqus fixee pour le rembourseaient. 


Les syusuies recues d€ celle muniere, serout garanties au preteur on depositaire, 
lorsqu’il Vexigera, par ua transtert deffets publics, «ction de banque, cu autres 


| Valeurs, offraut securite. Il est en meine temps pret a fourm les sommes de 
j mand -¢s sur des waranties de meme nature, ou par hypotieque. 


Le suussigue previent Messieurs les aaciens p oprieiaives de St. Domingue, (ou 
fleur heritiers, ow ayans-cause,) qui ont droit aux inuemuites accordees par le 
fraite conclu eutre te gouveruement de St. Domiogue et ceiui de France, qu’il 


(se chargera de suivee, por ses Agentsa Paris, aupres de la Commission nominee 


a cette effets la liquidationde leur creances et reclainatioas. 
de Vavance det 
liquidation. 


Le soussigar se flatte que le systeme adopte pour la condaste: des diferentes 
bragebes de son etablissement, et les principes sur lesqueis il repose, lui donne- 
runt des droits @ ia confiance eta la protection du public. 

r : AARON H. PALAER. 

New-York, le 19 Novembre, 1825. --— . 

STOCK, AGENCY, EXCHANGE AND LOAN OFFICE. 
. No. 33 Wall-strect, New-York. 
Ny 


iE undersigned hereby anvounces to the public, .nat he Las formed an esta- 
Geimmissivn,) of Pubiic Securities of the Government of the United Stites, the 


‘on. Ii se charge ra aussi 
ous les trais a faire, dunt il se cemboursera sur, le. produit de ia 





Still dees the moonlight through the dark leaves play ? 
‘Liese charms for me are lost forever now, 
Yet there are other joys that still are mine— 
Light of the blind! dear Music, mine art thou, 
My soul yet feels thy influence divine. 
And as my fingers sweep my lone harp’s strings, 
Each mourafui melody the sweet notes lend, 
The dark and sad, yet pleasing, visioa brings, 
Of some past bliss or long departed friend ! 


| 


~ 
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NOT & MOMENT TO BE LOST! 
The most trifling delay may deprive you forever of obtaining 
A PRINCELY FORTUNE. 
Recollect, that iu « few days (the 4th Jah.) the immense sum of 
| $567,000 
Will be distributed amonzst those who will make the application for such pro- 


portion of this Wealth as they may think proper. The distribution will be made 
in the following sums— 
$5000 


1 Prize of $100,000 
1 Prize of $50,000] 4 Prizes of $2500 
1 Prize of $20,000 | 10 Prizes of $2000 
1 Prize of =$10,500 | 39 Prizes of $1000 
And eear 5000 Prizes of sinaller denominations. 
The number of Tickets these sums are to be divided amongst, is smaller than 


2 Prizes of 


hes been in any of our Lotteries for several yeats. The public are respectfully | 


invited to recollect, that the only Pmze of 
100,000 DOLLARS, 
Ever drawn ina New York Lottery, was obtained in Shares, at 
WAITE’S, 

And in all probability many of the above Magnificent Prizes will also be o- 
tained attheir offices, corner of Maiden Lawe and Broadway, and corner of 
Fultva street and Broadway, next to St. Paul’s Church. 

OLD IRISH WHISKEY. 

) py WHISKEY just received by the Dublin Packet, from Dublin, careful- 

ly se'ected by a first rate judge, and warranted old and pure, tor sale by the 

demijohn or gallon. Also,a choice assortinent of genuine old Wives and Li- 

quors of very superior quality; together with a great variety of Groceries of the 

first quality,selected particularly for family use, all of which will be suld for 
Cash on the must reasonable ternis. 

LEE & THOMPSON, 
No. 4Courtjandt street, andat the corner of 
Lroome & Mulberry-street 








LONDON BOOKS, 
At very reduced prices, for saie at No. 124 Broadway, by A.T. GOODRICH. 
N. York price. 


Busby’s Lucretius, 2 vols. 4to. London price 8 guineas 
Bell on the Spine, 4to. plates, 16s. 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Uible, 4 vols. 4to. with many plates, 
Lord Bacen’s Works, 10 vols. Svo. 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vels. 8vo. calf extra, 
do. 6 vois. half bound, calf extra, 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 4to. 
Grurney’s Family Bible, 40. calfextra, 
Burkett on the New Testament, 4to. calf, 
Lives of the Scottish Poets 3 vols. 13mo. plates, and $9 portraits, 
d ad 5 vols. calf extra, 
» 2 VOls. 18. plates, 
calf extra, 


: 
gilt. 


| 


! 
0. o. 
Walton & Cotton’s Angler 


do. 
Shakspeare, 6 vols. 1Smo. boards, 
oO. 1 vol. 8vo. with engravings, 
Spectator, 1 vol. 8vo. do. 
Tatler and Guardian, 1 vol. 8vo. do. 
Rambler and Idler, 1 vol. 8vo. do. 
Rritish Poets, complete, 2 vols. 12m. diamond type, 


4,0 
3.50 
225 
HOO 
7.30 
2,590 


do, do. 2 vols. calf extra, 
The Gem, 4 vols. 32mo. with plates, : 
Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic and British Machinist{£ thick vv’. 6vo. 
95 plates, ) 
Flemiog’s Zoology. 2 vols. 8vo. 7,00 
Leybourn’s Mathematical Questions, 4 vols.8vo. ' 16,00 
A. T.G. has also received a variety of other new Books, Stationery and Fan- 
cy Articles—New Maps, Atlases, all whieh will be sold on reasonable terms. 
Dec. 17. 


8,00 








OFICINA DE CAMBIO, PRESTAMO, NEGOCIACION DE 
4 
FONDOS PUBLICOS, Y AGENCIA GENERAL, 
En Nucva-York, Calle de Wall No. 33. 

L infraescrito anuncia al piblico, que ha formado un estableci- 
miente en esta ciudad para la compra y venta [esclusivamente 
cn comiscion] de acciones de los fondos publicos tanto del go- 
Hierno general de los Estados Unidos, como de los del de Nueva- 
York, y demas de !a Union; y de los Bancos, Companias, de 
Seguros, y otras Instituciones legalmente autorizidas ; y asi mis- 
mo para la négociacion de Letras de Cambio, Libranzas &a. 
dentro de los Estados Unidos y fuera de ellos; para la imposi- 
ejon de dinero 4 riditos bajo de fianza é hipoteca de bienes raices ; 
yen genefal para la agencia de negocios, cobro y recaudacion 
de letras de cambio, libranzas, pagarécs, réditos, dividendos, 
demandas, &a. Recibira tambien dinero en depdsito con causa de 
védito 4 razon de tres 4 seis por ciento cl aio, segun el tiempo y cir- 
cpnstancias, y con la obligacion de devolver cualquiera cantidad que 
asi se le entregare, ya 4 la hora que el depositante la demande, ya al 
plazo que para el para el efecto se estipule: asegurando el pago con 
la asignacion y traspaso de igual suma en fondos pibli¢es, 6 en otra 
manera no ménos satisfactoria. Esta pronto 4 procurar empréstitos, 
y 4 hacer préstamos y adelantos de dinero bajo las seguridades cor- 
respondientes de asignation de fondos publicos, 6 hipoteca de bienes 

raices libres. 
Los varios ramos de esta Estableciemiento se inanejaran inviole: 
hlemente bajo de un sistema, y de conformidad con unos principios, 
que ¢] infraes¢rito se Tisongea no podyin ménos de grangearle la cob- 


fianza poblica. 
ane +7 AARON H. PALMER. 


| recovery of Bibls, N@tes, D.vidends, Lutere-', Debts, Claims, &c 
' 


! 


biishwmenut an the city of New-York, for the purchose aud sale, [exciusiwely ou 
State of New-Yvrk, «ud tho several States of the Union, the Stocksof Incorpora- 
ted Bauks, dusurance Compinics, and ether imonied Institutions; Foreign and 
{nlaed Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &c., and for the investinent of money on Bond 
and Mortgage of Real Estate; twgeber with an Agency tor the collection and 
As, He will also re- 

ceive all sums Of inoney that may de o.iered ‘v hun, ou deposit, to be repaid eiti- 
er ou demand or at a certain dey, with imerest of from three to six per centuin 


{per anuum, accurdimg to the 2m unt and specified time for which such deposit 
| may be made, to be secured at the option of the depositor, by the wanster of Pub- 


lic Secarities, Stocks, ov other satistactory guaranty. fle is prepared to make 

Loaus aod advances, either on hypothecation or colisteral assignment of the like 

securities, oron Bond and Morigase of uaiucumbered Real Estate. The several 

departments 0: this establishmeut shati imvaciavly be conducted on « system, aud 

jin conturmity to pruiciples, Which the uudersigued firmly trusts cannot fail to 

enutle it to public cunfidence, 
a2y. 3m. 


ng ee 


; ___ AARON H. PALMER, 
B. RACEY’S ALE. 
/BNHE subscriber, thankiul for past favours, respectfully informs his friends and 
the paviic in geueral, that he bas now tor sale Burton, Pale and Double 
AE, of a superiuy qualty, suitable for shipping or home consumption. 
Ordersreceived at tae Brewery, 79 Broome street, corner of Columbia, or at 
Mr. 5. Wallaeh’s, 151 Chatham street, will meet with due attention. 
eS ae ee ee BENJAMIN RACEY, 
THE HUDSON RIVER PORT FOLIO COMPLETE, 
ee spiendid Work contains 20 views, 21 inches by 14, finely aquatinted 
and culvuced. Lhey embrace all that part of the Hudson River scenery 
Which was coasidered most interesting and picturesque. Each picture is accom 
panied by vue sueet of descriptive leiter press, and the whole forms 4 voluine 
Which in poiat of execution in drawing, «quatinting, colouring, and printing, 
has uot been equalled in this country, and seldom, if at all, surpassed in any 
vther. Couiplete sets, neatly half bound, or single Prints, fur sale by the pab- 


lisher. HENKY 1. MEGAREY, 136 Broadway. 
Sept. 17. 














HALK RESTORATIVE, 

AN ND PRESERVATIVE VEGETABLE UEXALE.—The important discovery 
ween Of a veyetabie substance, capable of restoring and preserving the hair, was 
accidentaliy wade by an individual who tas neither the capacity nor the disposi- 
tion to practice deception or fraud. The fuilest reliance may be placed in be 
eBicacy and p wer ot the Vegetabie Cevate, not only in restoring and preventing 
the falling off the hair, but in produciug ihe greates: lustre and liveliness of it 
unayginabie ; and the public may resta-surec that itseffects will be clearly mani- 
fested iu the course of a short time by she renewed and vigorous growth of the 
hair, and vy effectually preventing its coming out or falling off. The Vegetable 
Gerate tends to resuscitate andexcile the capillary vessels, which constituce those 
organs that secrete the matter forming the bait; these, like many other organs of 
the auimal body which have been in a state of dormancy and disease, may be 
restored to their heaithy action, and periorm al! those functions assigned them by 
nature. 

Tue proprietor being aware of the numerous specifics palmedon he public, 
and desirous thatthe presentarticle iay not suffer, resis its meritson the effect 
it has produced ou hundreds of persons, both male and female, and found to be 
tue only thing restorivg and preventing the hair from coming outof the heads 
of those who heve used it, and all that is asked, as it relates to the verity of its 
effect, is a tair trial. 

Elderly people, with bald heads, must rest assured, that by applying a few 
boxes of the above Cerate, their haiy will be restored with all its youthtul beauty 
and life. 

To prevent imposition, thesale of the Vevetable Cerate will be confined to Dr. 
JAMES IL. HART, forthe city of New-York only, corner of Broadway and Cham- 
ber-street, threeduuds trom Wasaingtuu fall, where it will be sold at 1 dollar 
75 cents. 

A libera}] deduction will be made to conntry dealers. 

The proprietor of the above valuable discovery intends appointing Agents 





| through the United States for the sale of it, and also in Europe. 


DLIKECTIONS.—The Vegetable Cerate being perfectlyinnocent, may be plen- 


| titully applied night and morning, and rubbed hard into the pores of the head 
| with the finrers ,without apprehension of danger. 


\ In addition to its other value, 
it beautifies the hair and whiskers. 


N.B. Gentlemen that are bakd, after using it for someweeks,svill find asmall 
dre of hair growing on the place that is bald; they will continue it for aboutten 


| days after its appearance, then they willshave their hair close off where it is 
| Alfected, alter that it will receive its natural and vigorous growth. 


And those who bave the misfortune of loosing their bair by sickness, the Cerate 
will restore to tem ina very little time a fulland beautiful head of hair, as it is 


| beyond all doubts that is the only thing that has ever beendiscovered in this coun- 


wy, or perhaps inany other. There are certificates left with Dr. James H. Hart, 
corner Broadway and Chamber-street, who will satisfy any personthat wishes to 
callahdsee them. Dr. Hart is appointedsole agent for the city of New-York. 
There are also specialagents appointed in the following places, for the sale of 
this article:-—-Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Alexandria, 
| Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, N.C., Newdern, N. C., Georgetown, D. C., 
| Washington City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and all the Western 
| Country—Boston, Salem, Charlestown,in Massachusetts, Trevton,in New-Jersey, 
| Ettzabethtown, Newark, New-Brunswick, Albany, New-Hampshire, Hartford, in 
C mnecticut, New-Haven, Mobile, Lansingburgh, Troy, Newburgh, and all ihe 
| principal towns in the United States As the Cerate cannot be analyzed, there 
s av apprekension that it can be forged by any person. m 22 


MRS. CANTELO’S CORSETS. 
ADIES’ CORSET WARE-ILOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant aud ex- 
L, tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladtes generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s Cor- 
sets, and are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where recular attendance is giv- 
len as usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the Ladies, the patent 
Minerva Brace,as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and 

comfort to the wearer, and is particularly recommended for growing Misses. 
| As the President of the United States has granted a Patent for this article, the 


public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 
| Gountry Merchants and dealers are supplied wholesale. July 13. 
DRAWING. & PAINTING. 

ATR. SAWKINS, from Europe, respectfully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen 
i} of New York, that heistends giving instructions in the following depart” 
ments of Drawing #nd Painting :— 

Miniature on Ivory, Landscapesin Body Coleur, Ebony, Percelain, Flowers, 
Fruits, &c. on Paper, Wood, Velvet, Satin, kc. — + 

Mr S. has been teaching in different parts of the Union, and can produce the 
t most Satisfactory evidences of bis eapability and success. He respectfully invites 
those ladies and gentlemen who wish to become pupils, to jnspect his and bis 
students’s Paintings, at 168 Broadway, 2d door below Maidentane. 

Mr. S. will instruct a Glass inany part of the City. 


Nov. 12. tf. 

LOUD, Piano-Forte Maker from L ondon, respettfully informs the public 
1 that he bas for sale at No. 102, Canal-street, between Broadway and La- 
fayette Circus, a handsome assortment of very superior Cabinet and Square 
PIANO FORTES, well worth the attention of those who want to purchase, es- 
pecially southeru merchants who wish to take home good and substantial Insteu- 
ments, seldom to be equalled. Such would consult the interests of themselrvs 
aud friends by cajling and examining for themselves, as they are fully equal in 
touch and fobe, to the hest imported, ery isynerjor in bgayty and iqwer iv 
fice. 


| 
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YRNE'S Old Established Quill & 2 Y 
% Garden-st. to 42 Gortcoheeee. or Wats een Se ae oe 


me Se ELASTIC BELTS. 
YHE Subscribers buve constantly on hand an extensive assortment of gentle- 
men’s Elastic Belts, which are a support to th 3 ae 
bi ‘ ; . e Corpulent, relief in cases of 
Debility, aod for case and comfort in ty; : > aa sas 
2% ed . v, avelling. Also, Eclipse Riding Belts, 
a ayeresve oor srt — ie on horseback. Every kind of Beit made to 
orGer at shurt notice. Onde teshionable 6§- ‘ P Pye 
have cofdé, striped, jlain and Swies aomeeiee morning dress Cravats ; super white 
Cravats of : sol 8} 36t0 47 inch black Italian sil 
ravats of eatra quality, The subscribers’ assortment of : ‘ 

a heed , : stock are made up ex 
pressly tor city retail, and of the mosi tashionable and best of materials, consist- 
iag of White dress Stocks, (easy of adjustment) black «; A md 

." oe a iige ei st dae ) Diack silk, pateot leather, black 
and coloured kid, Florentine and hair Stocks, patent improv a < Ata 
eg Bg te - proved horse-hair stif- 
feners suspenders, (elastic and with rollers.) Panialoon chains fen gl 
Spitalficlu, Germao aud India aud silk veck aud pocket loon a eobied fe BS 5 
cassimeres and vestings, of recent importation, made up to ord 2r a +r y fay , 
uotice and most ressonable terms, by er on iLe shortest 

CHESTERMAN, SON & PADDON, 
a D fapers and Tailors $6 Nassau: stre 

BOYS’ CLOTHING EMPOKIU iM, 
“Vo. BUS Broadway, corner of Duane-street, 

The Subscriber continues his business at this piace 

‘{' HE only establishment in this city devoted exclusively w BUYS’ CLOTHEE: 
where an extensive assoriuuent, made up in the best style, of various pat- 

terns, tv suit buys ol all ages and the different tastes ot parents, is hepconstan- 

ly on hand tor sale. 

Mouiuing Dresses for boys of any age furnished at short notice, without the 
delay ordinarily attendant upon occasions of tamily affliction, by 

JAMES A. CAMPFILELD, 
Draper and Taijor. 

N.B. Gentlemen’s Clothing made to order at the shortest nutice. Oct. 2~ 

10 MERCHANTS, TRADERS, AND OTULKS. ae 

/ILLIAM JOHNSON, begs leave tw intorm the Merchants, Traders, ana 

\ oilers of the city of New-Xork,t: at he bas openeu au Uffice, at No. t5 

Chatham-street, where he has established himseli as a Public Accountant, and 

intends tu devote his attention, exclusively, to the balancing ot Bouns, adjust- 

ing Accounts, of every desciiption, and such other writings connected With 
fvade as may be entrusted to him. 

Alter twenty years’ experience, in Counting-houses ot the first oruer, auring 
which time he has bad through his tands, a vast variety of Books and Accounts. 
W. J. trusts he will be found tully qualified for the business he has undertaken , 
and he teels disposed to think, his office, (where every thing wil! be done with 
the utmost accuracy, neatpess, and despacis,) wili hold out facilities to busiuess 
people generally, that will prove advantageous tothem. 

Gentiemen ot the Law, who trequentiy get trom their clients very coniused 
accuuits, can, by leaving them with him, have them arrange, and a lucid and 
correct view of them given. Books, which have got aeranged, may be correct- 
ed and adjusted, or Sets of Books balanced, and a clear statement of them made 
vut. Merchants and Traders who do not find employment ior an experienced 
ook-kceper, by sending their Books, can have them posted up, and their Ac- 
counts made out, with anaccuracy that may be reiieu on, and tor which ameo- 
derate annuad compensation will be taken; and those who occasionally nuke 
Shipments, may have their Invoiees, Letters, &c. prepared, according to corréct 
business turms. Sbip Owners, and Ship Masters may have their Accounts ar- 
ranged.—Average papers can also be exaniined, anu statements mace out, if re- 
quired, at any time. 

N. ki. The utmost honour and secrecy will be‘observed, in regard to ali Books 
and Papers left at W.J.’s Office; and the greatest possible care taken, to ensure 
their safety in the eveut of fire. April 9. 

OLD LINE OF LIVEKPOUL PACKETS. 
‘a saul on the ist and 16th oj every Month, 

Ship COLUMBIA, H. Graham, master, to sail 1st of 1si month, (Janaary.) 

Ship MANCHESTER, Wm. Lee, Jr. master, to sail 16th of 4st monw, (Jan. 

Ship PaCI¥iC, J, Maxwell, master, to sail Istof 2d month, (February. 

Ship WM. THUMPSON R. R. Crocker, Master, to sail 16th of 2d mo. (Feb. 

The Liverpooi Packéts having met with penerai approbation anu support.th” 
owners of them have concluded to addto the number ot vessels employed in that 
establishment—and they now intend that the following ships shali sail between 
New-York and Liverpool, in regular succession, twice in each month trom each 
port, leaving both New-York aud Liverpool on the 1st and 1bth of every monih, 
throughont the year, viz :— 

Shi s. Masters. 

New-York, Tho: Bennett. 

Columbia, H. Graham, 











old 





et 


Ships. Masters. 
Wm. Thompson, Row. K. Crocker 
Florida, Joseph ‘Linkhan 

Manchester, Wm. Lee, Jr. Canada, James Rodgers. 

Pacific, Sol. Maxwell. James Cropper, C.H. Marshall. 

These ships were built in New-York, of the best materials, andare coppered 
and copper tastened. They are very fastsailers; their,accommodations tor pus- 
sengersare uncommonly extensive and commodious, andthey are commandeu by 
men of great experience. 

The price of passage to England in the Cabin is now fixed at thirty guineas. 
for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, Wiue aig 
Stores of all kinds. 

For further particulars apply to ISAAC WRIGHT & SON, 
FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 
Feb. 21. JEREMIAH THOMPSON. 

LONDON AND NEW-YORK PACKETS. 
we the view of offering to the public greater facilities in the intercourse 
between this port and London, and especially of inviting the atrention of 
passengers destined to either Great Britain cy the Continent to the ships eimploy- 
ed inthis trade,the subscribers, inconjunction with their friends, have esta) is}- 
ed a line of packet ships, to sail from New-York and from London op the 1st of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ship CORTES, , Master, to sail Ist Feb, 

Ship BRIGHTON, Wm. 8S. Sebor, Master, to sail 1st March. 

Ship CRISIS, Daniel Van Dyke, Master, tosail 1st April. 

Ship ACASTA, Daniel Chadwick, Master, to sail 1st Mey. 

Ship HUDSON, Heury L. Champlin, Master, to sail Ist Junc, , 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by men of activity 
and expericnce—they ave about 400 tons burthen, copper fastened and eoppered, 
and in every respect fitted inthe best manner. The atcomimodatious for passen- 
gers are very spacious, and the furniture, stores, &c. made to suit the comfort and 
eunvenience of passengers. 

For freight or passage, apply on board, or to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 68 South-st, or 
FISH & GRINNELL, 156 Frontest. 

N.1. Itis intended that the ships of the above line shal) touch at Cowes each 
way, for the purpose of receiving and landing passengers. Steambéats run cou- 
stantly from Cowes to the Continent, and to different parts of England. 





CONDITIONS. 

Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per aonnum—payable in odvance. 

All persons becoming Subscribers, will be expected to continue their suhséripe 
tions until a regular notification of 1elinquishment is made to the Office, orto e! 
ther of the Agents. ae ‘ 
Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishing 
to resign, will be expected to pay four a half year at least. 

All Communieations to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid. 

Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday after- 
noon, atthe Ofiice of the ALBION, corner of Broadway & Pine-st. and forwarded by 
the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the East. Mail on Sunday 
morning ; and delivered to Subscribers in the City in the afternoon and evening 
on the day of publication.—Subscriptions and Advertisements are received at the 
Office of the Albion; and by 

W. A. Colman, corner of Wall-street, 
and Broadway, New-York. _ 

J. H. Rathbone, Esq. Broad-st, Utica. 
Mr. Edward Cleary, Salina, N. Y. 

Mr. J.T. Wilson, Geneva do. 

Mr. J.D. Woodward, Post-Office, Platts 
burgh, do. 

E. I. Goale & Co. Baltimore. 

Chas. I. Gow, Esq. New Orleans. 
Thomas Watson, Esq. Post-Master, New 
bern, N.C 
Mr. Hezekiah Howe, Bookseller, New- 
Haven, (Conn.) 

¥rederick Le Cain, 31 Market-street, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. Lockwood, Jr., Esq., Frederickté6wn 
and Merimachi 

Mr. George Hutehison, Richmond, Va. 
C. Hall, Bookseller, Norfolk, Vir. 

Mr. Arch’d. Whitney, @harleston, S. &. 
Pishey Thompson, Bookseller, Washing- 
ton City. 

George Shaw, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Wm.T. Williams, Bookseller Savanna), 
Georgia. 


. 


UPPER CANADA. 
YT. Ridout, Esq. York. 
D.S. Smith, Kingston. 
Josiah Taylor, Esq. Post-Master, Pewh 
Charles Jonés, Esq. Brockville. 
Wn. Hands, Esq. Sandwich. 
Guy ©. Wood, Esq. Post-Master, Cdig- 
wall. 
John Crooks, Esq. Postmaster, 
Upper Canada. 
Matthew Crooks, Esq. Ancaster, 
James G. Bethune, Cobourg. 
LOWER CANADA. 
Mr.Gordian Horan, Quebec. 
Wm. Suter, peg Montrea). 
John Bignal, Esq. Post-Masier, fluce 
Rivers. 


Niagara 


Mr. William Reynolds, Booktéljer. s;. 
Johns, N. B. : 

Mr. Joseph Fairbanks, Halifagy N. $> 

Alexander Aikman, Esq. Kinggion, Jae 
maica. 

William B. Pérot, Bermuda. 

Messrs. Brown & Finlay, Santa Ordix. 
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C. S. Vay Wixgte, Printey, 2 Fhameg-strect, New-York. 








